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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
. 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. IV. 


“QO, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 
- >> 


The Ignorance of the Educated Class. 
BY A. S. LEITCH. 

Anent the great strike of the miners, a brainy 
editor of one of our big dailies sapiently advises 
the miners to stop their foolishness and “seek 
some other occupation that is not overcrowded,” 
thus reducing the labor supply at the mines ; where- 
upon wages will naturally rise to that point where 
those remaining can worry out a miserable exist- 
ence. He failed to offer a reward for the discovery 
of the elusive occupation that is not overcrowded. 

A very popular fad is to advise the workless to 
‘*go to farming.’’ Even if capital (of which the 
workers are minus) was not absolutely necessary 
in farming as well as in other ventures, when the 
would-be farmer runs up against a few crop failures, 
battles with the festive potato bug, and falls into 
the clutches of the pluck-me store run by the 
country commission merchant, he is liable to breed 
discontent even there. He may want to know why 
it is that when there is ‘‘ dollar wheat’’ he has no 
wheat; when he has wheat it invariably ‘“‘draps”’ 
to 50 cents. If he is an inquiring cuss, he is likely 
to get down the old shotgun and polish up thelock ; 
perhaps adjourning to a clump of woods and begin 
practicing on a dummy grain speculator or an 
effigy of a railroad president. 

Another brainy editor can see no good result 
possibly accruing to the miners through the strike, 
pointing out that, even should they win, there is 
no surety that the coal barons will long abide by 
the agreement, as has been the case before. He 
admonishes them against the evil of allowing “‘ pro- 
fessional labor agitators” to lead them astray, and 
gravely advises them to go back to work. 

Possibly the brainy editor can see as far intoa 
millstone as I, yet, to me, the miners’ strike 
appeared a very good thing for the miners and the 
labor movement. It attracted public attention to 
the miserable condition of the workers in one 
trade and, en passant, to the workmen’s condition 
generally. It brings pertinently to the frontagain 
the land question and starts the trend of thought 
once more along the lines of ‘‘occupancy and 
use”’ as the title to land. 
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Also, the self-education, self-reliance and disci- 
pline acquired by the miners in the encampments 
and marches prepares them as pioneers of a much 
greater strike, one that may strike at the very 
heart of the social, industrial and political system. 

Having had considerable time on my hands, I 
have delved into editorials, comments, essays, etc., 
ad nauseum, bearing upon the miners’ strike and 
have yet to find one line from the pens of the edu- 
cated class that indicates the faintest conception of 
anything beyond surface skimming. To them the 
strike is the kick of a few thousand men for a few 
more pennies in wages. 

What folly it is to blind the eyes to a brewing 
storm! Samson will not always be content with 
the soup bone minus meat and marrow. Coxey’s 
“petition with boots on” stirred the lethargic 
hearts of the country farmers. The spectacle of 
marching miners and the accounts of hordes of 
wandering and erstwhile predatory tramps are but 
incidents in the preparatory struggle of the masses 
against the classes. . 

The publicity of such things is just what capital- 
ism tries to avoid. The Golden Calf must flounder 
through a mire of explanations. Some day it will 
get its feet stuck, tumble to its haunches and hun- 
gry wolves will be at its throat. 

In my peregrinations I once formed the acquaint- 
ance of an artist, who, as a student in the Latin 
Quartier, Paris, had conceived some queer notions 
as to the rights of man. Especially of the men 
whose labor creates all the wealth of this world, 
with a beautiful painting of the next thrown in 
gratis. I am now really afraid that this artist 
friend was something of a socialist, possibly with 
a thin red streak of anarchism, and I doubtless 
had a n'rrow escape of contamination with these 
twin evils. His forte was interior decorations, 
and a number of those gentlemen who run private 
trusts, on the public-be-damned principle, em- 
ployed him to decorate their summer pagodas, 
winter palaces, etc. As an artist, and not a 
common mechanic, he was, in a patronizing way, 
treated as ‘‘one of the family;’’ that is, he was 
not obliged to eat with the house dog, and other 
servants. This brought him in contact not only 
with his Sir Bullionaire employer, but also with 
many visiting gentlemen of the same class, emi- 
nent divines who genuflex to Dives and tickle 
Lazarus with parti-colored print stock in futures, 
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noted professors who are ready with a thousand 
excuses for Dives on economic grounds and prov- 
ing beyond peradventure that the nine-and-ninety 
must perish in debt, dirt and misery, that one may 
amass millions. The artist informed me that the 
ignorance of this educated class, upon all matters 
pertaining to the labor struggle, is beyond belief. 

A great strike, such as that of the miners, nat- 
urally brings the subject of “the discontented 
poor” as atopic of conversation. Sir Bullionaire, 
with shirted front, upon which sparkles a diamond 
equivalent to many workmen’s life toil, palpitat- 
ing with charitable pride, says that all this talk 
of the miserable conditions of the working people 
is nonsense; no man need go hungry, the back 
doors of his various establishments are always 
open to “the worthy poor.” An alter ego also 
generously proposes to donate his kitchen offal to 
the same worthy cause. 

“The workman,” gravely asserts the professor, 
. “must practice economy and industry; frugality 
and hard work is the panacea for their ills.” 

If the monkey had not eaten his tail for dinner 
he would have had a snack left for supper. 

Long hours and short rations is their solution to 
the problem of existence for the poor. To them 
the worker is the brutal, spiritless drudge, a notch 
above the house-dog, scarcely so valuable as the 
earriage-horse. In their minds there is no concep- 
tion of the terrible struggle for existence, the 
battle against hunger and cold, the million small 
privations that banish hope, paralyzes ambition, 
brutalizes human nature. 

To them is unknown the weary tramp seeking 
employment, the self-contempt engendered, when 
to get and maintain such employment one must 
cringe like a cur dreading the lash, fearful of losing 
even the pittance that Dives reluctantly gives. They 
sce no picture of the despairing heart, with little 
of life’s happiness, finding life and strength ebbing 
away in the service of Sir Bullionaire, long hours 
of toil at unremunerative wages; a toiling, sweat- 
ing, cringing knave creating wealth beyond the 
dream of avarice to guild the vices of the rich. 

It is true that the actual employers of millions of 
workmen seldom come in personal contact with their 
employes. That they leave to subordinates, directly 
or indirectly, carte blanche to purchase so much 
labor as they would any other marketable com- 
modity. It is also true that many of these em- 
ployers of labor are manly, charitable and, as the 
world goes, good men. They are simply the cre- 
ations of a vicious system, educated, lopsided, 
ignorant of the actual conditions surrounding the 
people by the sweat of whose faces their princely 
fortunes are amassed. Their prejudice and ignor- 
ance prevents them from acting amicably with 
trade unions, that progress in evolutionary stages, 
and so they blindly rush on to that inevitable fate 
which awaits a nation that becomes top-heavy 
with gold-bags and an empire of misery at its base. 


If those mighty captains of industry and pilots 
of the ship of state would in the spirit of the barest 
justice deal with the workmen, there is no class so 
readily accepting the slightest amelioration and 
adapting themselves to their employers’ interest. 
But such a procedure on their part would be a re- 
versal of all historical facts. Shylock must have 
his pound of flesh; our modern plutocrats even 
exact the hair and hide. 

Petitions have failed; prayers have been un- 
answered ; strikes have been lost, or most costly, 
won with little to glory in victory. There has been 
no great revolt of the masses since the ‘ beloved 
son of St. Louis ascended to Heaven” via guillotine 
steps; but now the times are pregnant with unrest- 

Far-seeing minds must discern above the din of 
these labor turmoils the sound of the coming con- 
flict, like the bugle notes from the ramparts at 
early dawn. 

Day by day great trusts.and syndicates, by their 
unequal competitive force and crushing down of 
the “labor market,” have worn away the buffet 
which from time immemorial has stood a sturdy 
bulwark between patrician and serf, between plu- 
tocrat and wage worker—that ‘‘useful” middle 
class. A noted economic writer says that ‘‘ States 
cannot be maintained without it,” yet to-day in 
every civilized nation of the earth it is being wiped 
out as a class and driven into the ranks of the bread 
winners. Thus the crushing force of the capitalist- 
combines is applied unremittingly and will be ap- 
plied as heartlessly until from workshop and mines 
rush the Vandals and Goths who will strangle your 
great Republic. 

And then plutocracy must settle in full with the 
‘‘submerged tenth,’’ that degraded multitude who 
have abandoned hope—Nanon’s sons and daughters. 
They are beyond the pale. But what devilish in- 
genuity of torture their minds must invent should 
the social and political machine slip a cog some day 
and, as in the Reign of Terror, the “submerged 
tenth”? became the 400 of a new regime? There 
will be no interregnum of patent political nostrums 
or fine degrees of comparative guilt. Sir Bullion- 
aire may plead ignorance and may justly state that 
he never before had the honor of so close an inspec- 
tion of their real condition. I sadly fear he never 
will again, for that element is the very essence 
and embodiment of unforgiving brutality when 
once it takes the bit inits mouth. NorcanI blame 
them. Revenge cannot bring back the lustre tar- 
nished, but the remembrance of a toilsome child- 
hood, a life of dirt, debt and misery, may be in 
some degree blotted out in the shadow of a Casar’s 
Column. 


Whatever we may think of the ignorance of the 
educated class they hold not the same opinion of 
us. Some ten years ago I heard a noted politician, 
now a U.S. Senator, remark in a speech in his 
native State, that he would “like to see a torch 
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applied to every free (?) school house in the State ;” 
ascribing to the teaching received there ‘‘all the 
labor troubles and unrest of the poor;” that 
“through too much education the young become 
discontented with the lot in life assigned them by 
Divine Providence, looked down upon their worthy 
but less educated fathers and mothers,”’ etc. 

Such rot from one of our ‘‘eminent statesmen”’ 
makes a person feel awful tired, with a decided 
craving to apply a blister to that part of the body 
politic whereupon he leaves his fly speck. 


Labor Day—Its Birth and Significance. 
BY P. J. M’GUIRE, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT A. F. OF L. 

On this day the hosts of labor shout their Hosan- 
nahs! 

From a thousand groves and hillsides, by rippl- 
ing brooks and gurgling streams, comes the glad 
acclaim. 

No festival of martial glory or warrior’s renown 
is this; no pageant pomp of warlike conquest, no 
glory of fratricidal strife attend this day. 

It is dedicated to Peace, Civilization and the 
Triumphs of Industry. It is a demonstration of 
fraternity and the harbinger of a better age—a 
more chivalrous time, when labor shall be best 
honored and well rewarded. 

Pagan feasts and Christian observances have 
come down to us through the long ages. But it 
was reserved for this century, and for the Ameri- 
can people, to give birth to Labor Day. In this 
they honor the toilers of the earth, and pay homage 
to those who from rude nature have delved and 
carved all the comfort and grandeur we behold. 

More than all, the thought, the conception, yea 
the very inspiration of this holiday came from 
men in the ranks of the working people—men 
active in uplifting their fellows, and leading them 
to better conditions. It came from a little group 
in New York City, the Central Labor Union, which 
had just been formed, and which in later years 
attained widespread influence. 

On May 8, 1882, the writer made the proposition. 
He urged tbe propriety of setting aside one day in 
the year to be designated as ‘‘ Labor Day,” and to 
be established as a general holiday for the laboring 
classes. He advised the day should first be cele- 
brated by a street parade, which would publicly 
show the strength and esprit de corps of the 
trade and labor organizations. Next the parade 
should be followed by a picnic or festival in some 
grove, and the proceeds of the same be divided on 
this semi-co-operative plan, viz.: 

Exch union or organization should get as many 
tickets as it desired to sell; the more sold the 
greater wouid be the profits to the society selling 
them. Each society should be allowed to keep all 
the money realized by sale of tickets through its 
members. In the end each of the bodies partici- 
paiting should contribute to the expenses in propor 
tion to its membership. 


It was further argued Labor Day should be ob- 
served as one festal day in the year for public 
tribute to the genius of American industry. 
There were other worthy holidays representative 
of the religious, civil and military spirit. But 
none representative of the industrial spirit—the 
great vital force of every nation. He suggested 
the first Monday in September of every year for 
such a holiday, as it would come at the most 
pleasant season of the year, nearly midway be- 
tween the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving, and 
would fill a wide gap in the chronology of legal 
holidays. Many were the cogent reasons he ad- 
vanced, and at once the idea was enthusiastically 
embraced. 

The first Labor Day parade and festival of 
the Central Labor Union of New York City on 
September 5, 1882, was simply an imposing success. 
From that day on, it became a fixed institution in 
the United States, observed to-day in every city of 
the land. The plan was next endorsed by the 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the General Assembly of the Knights 
of Labor. It spread rapidly from city to city, and 
from town to town. City councils and State legis- 
latures took it up, and made it a legal holiday, 
until finally June 28, 1894, it became a National, 
holiday, by act of Congress. 

There was a time, and it is not many years ago, 
when the trade union and the labor movement of 
America were too insignificant for Presidents, Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, City Councilmen or public men to 
consider, much less honor. Trade unions were of 
no consequence; trade unionists were harmless 
fanatics. Now, they are of more weight, more 
influential, more powerful. No longer can they 
be sneered down or cajoled; they must be met, 
they must be recognized. What mighty portent 
is in their movement? In their hands rest the 
weal of the worker, his welfare and improvement. 

With hands and hearts together, with united 
funds and united interests, to stand for one another, 
day after day, year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, who dare say what can they not ac- 
complish? In the workshop and on the forum, at 
the ballot box and in every field of endeavor, they 
can right every wrong, and eradicate every evil 
oppressive to the working people. 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 
X. 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

[The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from the readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in various cities. } 

During the publication of the foregoing material 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, I have received 
from readers and others additional material, which 
throws further light upon the question of day 
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labor. The Street Commissioner of Omaha, Mr. 
Frank J. Kaspar, has the following to say in his 
annual report for the year 1896: 

DAY LABOR SYSTEM A SUCCESS. 

In my report of 1894 I recommended that the 
sweeping and cleaning of streets be done by day’s 
labor, under the supervision of the Street Commis- 
sioner. The Honorable Mayor and the City Coun- 
cil concurred in the proposition, and since the ist 
day of July, 1895, the work of sweeping and clean- 
ing the paved streets has been done by day’s labor, 
under my supervision. Under this system the 
streets have been maintained in a cleanlier and 
more healthful condition than under the contract 
system, and that with the saving to the taxpayers 
of large sums of money. Not only this, but each 
dollar expended has found its way into the pock- 
ets of home labor, all old citizens, and many of 
them taxpayers. During the year the outlay for 
sweeping and cleaning amounted to $10,590.41. 
For the last six months of 1895, under the day labor 





The improvements made under the day labor 
system are far superior in character and cost less. 
During the period from 1882 to 1892, when the 
Board of Public Works was vested with limited 
authority, and subject entirely to the orders of the 
City Council, a vast sum of money was expended 
in paving and improving the streets and alleys of 
the city. I find upon investigation that on nearly 
all streets paved at that time the work was poorly 
executed. The concrete under the pavements is of 
the poorest quality. Instead of being the possessor 
of good concrete six inches in thickness, I find that 
from three to four inches is the rule, and practically 
no cement was used in the mixing. This, notwith- 
standing the city has paid a high price for first 
quality, six inches indepth. The result is thata 
majority of our paved streets are in almost a worth- 
less condition, and the taxpayers have been mulcted 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars. Had the 
Board of Public Works at that time been possessed 
of its present powers, and had control of public 
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system, it was $9,124.42, and the first six months 
under contract $6,631.72, making a total for that 
year of $15,755.84. In 1894 the cost was $19,872, 
and in 1893 $22,164.38. With the results here shown 
I am satisfied that the day labor system is a suc- 
cess, and should be continued. The work of this 
branch of the department is more fully set forth 
in the tabulated statements herewith attached. 

The success achieved under the day labor sys- 
tem should be an incentive to the city to still fur- 
ther extend its operation to other branches of the 
public work. Particularly would I direct atten- 
tion to the present contract system of garbage 
collection. As now operated it is a collection that 
does not collect. The collection of garbage should 
be under the supervision of the Street Department, 
and the work done by day’s labor. At the present 
time many alleys are blockaded with piles of gar- 
bage and manure, but this department is without 
authority in the premises. 


improvements as to-day, the result would have 
been different, and the streets would now beina 
fair condition. It is a fact that streets paved since 
1892 are in perfect condition, and will stand as good 
pavements. Iam convinced that had our public 
improvements been constructed by the municipal 
authorities, under the day labor system, the results 
would have been different—the improvements of 
a far better quality and at a much lowercost. Cer- 
tainly there could be no object in the city skimp- 
ing the quantity of material required, nor would 
inferior workmanship be tolerated. Hence, my 
firm belief in the practicability and desirability of 
the day labor system of erecting public improve- 
ments. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 7, 
published November, 1896, contains an original in- 
vestigation by Ethelbert Stewart into the “ Rates of 
wages paid under public and private contract” in 
the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
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and Boston. This report is of great value, but as 
it can be secured free on application I shall give 
here only some of its more important results. 
Blacksmiths on public work in Baltimore employed 
directly by the city or State worked fifty-four 
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hours per week at 22} to 30} cents perhour. Those 
employed on public work by contractors worked 
sixty hours per week, but were paid lower wages— 
from 17} to 26 cents per hour, the majority being 
paid 22} cents per hour. Those employed on pri- 
vate work by contractors or firms, working sixty 


hours per week, were paid also 17} to 26 cents per 
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hour, the majority being paid 22} cents. Carpen- 
ters employed on public work by the city or State 
were paid the highest average wage, 32} cents per 
hour; those engaged on public work under con- 
tractors were paid the lowest, 25} cents per hour, 
while those engaged on private work by contract- 
ors were paid 263 cents per hour. 

‘‘As a general statement it may be affirmed that 
the public when employing directly by the day, 


pays the highest prevailing rate of wages for the 
shortest prevailing day’s labor”’ (p. 723). An ap- 
parent exception is the employment of bricklayers 
on the city gas works of Philadelphia, who receive 
a rate of $3.00 per day against the maximum union 
rate of $4.05 per day. These men, however, were 
offered their choice between $4.05 and take work 
when they could get it, and $3.00 per day and 
steady employment, and they chose the latter. In 
their minds, therefore, irregularity of employment 
discounts wages at least 25 per cent. At the same 
time, these and all employes of the city gas de- 
partment are paid higher wages than are paid 
either by the company furnishing gas to the city 
under contract or the company producing gas for 
private sale (p. 724). 

The highest wages paid (in the occupations em- 
ployed) are those paid by the trustees of the New 
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York and Brooklyn bridge. Yet the trustees of 
this bridge have been enabled to reduce fares.con- 
tinuously, to abolish tolls for pedestrians and mag- 
nificently improve the plant. 

The city of Boston sprinkled the Back Bay by 
day work at a cost of $4,990, being $1,706.02 less 
than the contract cost of the previous year. The 
cost of sprinkling the South End by contract in 
1894 was $5,128.50; by day work in 1895 was $2,540, 
a saving of over 50 per cent. (p. 724). 

‘The city of Baltimore does all its street clean- 
ing by day labor, except the machine sweeping. 
This is at present let by contract at a very low 
figure, nevertheless, the street commissioner states, 
upon computations made by him, that he could 
more efficiently do the work and save the city 
enough in one year to pay for the machines and 
horses; that is, he could pay for the contractor’s 
plant in one year, and do better work. This com- 
putation was based upon a proposition to pay the 
legal city rate of wages, $1.66; per day, whereas 
the present contractor pays the machine drivers 
but 80 cents per day. The cost of supervision and 
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inspection increases as the contract price de- 
creases, until it sometimes costs almost as much 
to make the contractor do his work as it would 
to do it’’ (p. 725.) 

Brooklyn paid contractors $23 per mile in 1895, 
for street cleaning, besides $215,400 lump sum for 
removal of ashes. To this contract price must be 
added 60 cents per mile for administration. The 
contractor paid $1.50 per day of 12 hours. In 1896 
the contract price was reduced to $17 per mile, and 
$210,000 lump sum for removal of ashes. Wages 
were then reduced to $1.25 per day of 12 hours. At 
the same time Boston cleans both old and new 
streets by day work at an average cost of $15.58 
per mile, including dumping, administration and 
all expenses, and paid 22} cents per hour wages 
for 9 hours per day. The entire cost in New York 
is $22.94 per mile, the hours are 8, and wages are 
23 to 28 cents per hour. 

[To be continued. | 


Women as Bread Winners—The Error of 
the Age. 


BY EDWARD O’DONNELL, SECRETARY BOSTON 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 

The invasion of the crafts by women has been 
developing for years amid irritation and injury to 
the workman. The right of the woman to win 
honest bread isaccorded on all sides, but with crafts- 
men it is an open question whether this manifesta- 
tion is of a healthy social growth or not. 

The rapid displacement of men by women in the 
factory and workshop has to be met sooner or later, 
and the question is forcing itself upon the leaders 
and thinkers among the labor organizations of the 
land. 

Is ita pleasing indication of progress to see the 
father, the brother and the son displaced as the 
bread winner by the mother, sister and daughter? 

Is not this evolutionary backslide, which cer- 
tainly modernizes the present wage system in 
vogue, a menace to prosperity —a foe to our civil- 
ized pretensions ? 

Such are the pertinent queries forcing themselves 
at this moment upon economic consideration, and 
it is vain and unwise to evade the propositions and 
seek out a possible solution. 

The growing demand for female labor is not 
founded upon philanthrophy, as those who encour- 
age it would have sentimentalists believe ; it does 
not spring from the milk of human kindness. It is 
an insidious assault upon the home; it is the knife 
of the assassin, aimed at the family circle— the 
divine injunction. It debars the man through 
financial embarrassment from family responsibil- 
ity, and physically, mentally and socially excludes 
the woman equally from nature’s dearest impulse. 
Is this the demand of civilized progress; is it the 
desire of Christian dogma? 

If this be so, and their undesirability to restrain 


the evils emanating from its growing intensity 
conveys the belief, then they are fostering and as- 
suming a responsibility, which canker like, must 
eat at their very vitals, and bring about a retribu- 
tion terrible to contemplate. 

Capital thrives not upon the peaceful, united, 
contented family circle; rather are its palaces, 
pleasures and vices fostered and increased upon 
the disruption, ruin or abolition of the home, be- 
cause with its decay and ever glaring privation, 
manhood loses its dignity, its backbone, its aspira- 
tions. 

The welfare and happiness of the many, conse- 
quently, are notin harmony with the ambitions of 
the few. The desires of men generally, are for 
better social and domestic conditions, and to im- 
prove and perpetuate these a higher price for 
services rendered is essential. 

To combat these impertinent inclinations, dan- 
gerous to the few, the old and well tried policy of 
divide and conquer is invoked, and to our own 
shame, it must be said, one too often renders blind 
aid to capital in its warfare upon us. The em 
ployer in the magnanimity of his generosity will 
give employment to the daughter, while her two 
brothers are weary because of their daily tramp in 
quest of work. The father, who has a fair, steady 
job, sees not the infamous policy back of the flatter- 
ing propositions. Somebody else’s daughter is 
called in in the same manner, by and by, and very 
soon the shop or factory are full of women, while 
their fathers have the option of working for the 
same wages or a few cents more, or take their 
places in the large army of unemployed. 

This briefly is the history of the female side of 
the industrial problem, and with all those years of 
bitter experience history goes on repeating itself. 

College professors and graduates tell us that 
this is the natural sequence of industrial develop- 
ment, an integral part of economic claim. 

Never was a greater fallacy uttered of more 
poisonous import. It is false and wholly illogical. 
The great demand for women and their preference 
over men does not spring from a desire to elevate 
humanity; at any rate that is not its trend. , 

The wholesale employment of women in the 
various handicrafts must gradually unsex them, 
as it most assuredly is demoralizing them, or strip- 
ping them of that modest demeanor that lends a 
charm to their kind, while it numerically strength- 
ens the multitudinous army of loafers, paupers, 
tramps and policemen, for no man who desires 
honest employment, and can secure it, cares to 
throw his life away upon such a wretched occupa- 
tion as the latter. 

The employment of women in the mechanical 
departments is encouraged because of its cheap- 
ness and easy manipulation, regardless of the con- 
sequent perils; and for no other reason. The 
generous sentiment enveloping this inducement is 
of criminal design, since it comes from a thirst to 
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build riches upon the dismemberment of the family 
or the hearthstone cruelly dishonored. 

We can no longer afford to brush away with an 
impulse of mock gallantry the terrible evil that 
is threatening the land, the community, the home; 
and the best evidence, that at least some of us are 
perceptive enough to catch the real significance of 
the situation, is presentable from the fact that not 
a few of the trades, with a view to modifying its 
tendency, without harrassing its present victims, 
are looking into the matter—notably the machin- 
ists. 

As masculine labor destroys the finer prompt- 
ings and feelings of the sex, the necessary factors 
to happiness and prosperity, under the conjugal 
knot, are undermined, or they become totally un- 
desirous of assuming domestic responsibility ; and 
in either case our vaunted civilization receives a 
set-back. 

Whatever side this grave problem is viewed from, 
it is the same hideous objectionable nightmare. 

But somebody will say, would you have women 
pursue lives of shame rather than work? Certainly 
not; it is to the alarming introduction of women 
into the mechanical industries, hitherto enjoyed by 
the sterner sex, at a wage uncommandable by 
them, that leads so many into that deplorable 
pursuit. 

It does not require one to be much of a philoso- 
pher to catch the demon peeping from beneath the 
veneered blessing. 


“The Unemployed and the Short Workday.” 


BY HENRY LLOYD, PRESIDENT UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA. 

The question that seems to absorb more com- 
pletely the attention of all classes of our citizens to- 
day is undoubtedly the unemployed, and the man 
or body of men who can persuade the modern re- 
former to refrain from hunting the mythical phil- 
osopher’s stone long enough to give some thought 
to a simple economic truth, so well understood by 
many students of the labor question, will deserve 
the thanks and will surely receive the hearty sup- 
port of the active trade unionists of this country. 

How frequently we hear the five-minute philos- 
ophers and utopian dreamers declare with gusto: 
‘The eight-hour question is a delusion and a hum- 
bug.”” We should very properly admit that, if the 
shorter workday meant no more to the trade union- 
ists than it does to the shallow and thoughtless 
observer above mentioned, it was not worth the 
attention usually given to it. 

But is it alone the eight-hour day? Of course no 
sane man believes anything of the sort. Immedi- 
ately it is the eight-hour day, but ultimately it will 
be the complete absorption of the unemployed by 
removing the children from mill and factory, the 
compulsory elimination of married women from 
the workshops and industrial cesspools of our land, 


and the complete destruction of the wage system, 

We hear the argument frequently made against 
this proposition, that as fast as we adopt the eight- 
hour workday, just so soon does some inventive 
genius discover a machine which displaces more 
workers than was formerly required to produce a 
given quantity of the product of labor. This isvery 
far removed from the truth, and the facts are that 
there is much more involved in the eight-hour 
philosophy than is generally conceded. In the 
first place it is, with a few exceptions, admitted 
that we do, to a very considerable extent, as we 
shorten the workday, put the idle to work. 

Again, we believe that there is no question among 
well informed people that the greatest blessing to 
be desired by all kinds of workers is leisure, with 
its many opportunities and responsibilities; for, 
after all, what can we as a great and intelligent 
nation hope to accomplish along industrial, polit- 
ical or social lines if the great mass of workers and 
wealth producers are to be treated as mere autom- 
atons or cogs in the wheels of our new industrial 
developments? The wage-workers, being denied 
in early youth the advantages of an education, and 
lacking the intellectual equipment necessary to 
qualify them for a successful business or profes- 
sional career, is obliged to depend entirely upon 
the few moments of leisure that they can steal 
from the demands made upon them by the em- 
ployer. 

If, as some of us believe, the day is not. far dis- 
tant when the workman of the present and the 
immediate future is destined to play a most im- 
portant part in shaping the new era of national 
reform, then it is well that we assist with all our 
energy any movement tending to encourage them 
in thestruggle for leisure and all the splendid oppor- 
tunities it offers. 

Another very important truism, likely to be lost 
sight of in the excitement of discussion, is that the 
workers who enjoy a short workday can not afford 
to be plastic and stupid—can not afford to be ignor- 
ant; nor can they afford to work cheap. With 
leisure comes new responsibilities, and with new re- 
sponsibilities come new desires, tastes and habits— 
a yearning for knowledge; an earnest desire for a 
better education; a craving for good books; a 
struggle to make the humble home the workman’s 
palace ; and above and beyond all, a determination 
to build up a nobler manhood and womanhood, 
until a full realization of the hopes and aspirations 
of our class shall be attained. 


We advise strongly against the practice which 
now exists in some industries of working overtime, 
beyond the established hours of labor, particularly 
in these times when so many unemployed are 
struggling for an opportunity to work. It isan 
instigator to the basest selfishness, a radical viola- 
tion of union principles, and, whether on piece 
work or day work, it tends to set back the general 
movement for the eight-hour day. —(Ezecutive 
Council A. F. of L.) 
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MINERS’ VICTORY ENCOURAGES ALL 
WORKERS. 


As is well known the officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America received an alter- 


native proposition from the mine operators of 


the Pittsburg district. The one accepted 
being a 65-cent rate per ton for the Pittsburg 
district and the differential to prevail in the 
other competitive fields, this rate to hold good 
until December, when a joint conference is to 
be held and a rate jointly agreed upon for the 
coming year. Thus has ended, and ended vic- 
toriously, one of the great strikes of modern 
times. The result is an increase of 11 cents 
per ton, or about 20 per cent. increase in 
wages. In West Virginia some of the mine 
operators have already signed the differential 
seale giving the increase in wages and negotia- 
tions are continually taking place with the 
view of an early settlement of the dispute. 
There are, however, whole districts where the 
miners are still on strike and these are receiv- 
ing the support of our trade unionists. 

While all that has been demanded has not 


been secured, yet, sufficient has come to the 
miners in this struggle to verify the prediction 
made early in the contest that the worst is 
over for the miners and that their trend will 
be upward and onward. 

The miners are organizing in their unions ; 
new life, new spirit and new energy has taken 
possession of them; they have seen what can 
be accomplished by. united effort and solida- 
rity of feeling and action. 

So long as the miners were indifferent to 
their conditions and surroundings and allowed 
the system of unjust exactions being imposed 
upon them; their miserable surroundings; 
the company truck stores, their victimiza- 
tion and blacklisting; so long as these were 
permitted to go on, in the absence of unity and 
without protest, a word of sympathy may have 
been expressed by the few; but when they 
rose in their might and united in order to 
assert their rights and their manhood, a sym- 
pathetic public responded, and amid general 
acclaim adjudged them justified in their course. 
Now that they have won their splendid vie- 
tory all agree that they were right. 

We are fully aware that with the success 
that has attended the miners’ efforts they are 
not living in any Elysian of bliss. We are 
conscious of the fact that their condition even 
to-day is pitiable; but, as we have said, the 
worst is over; the lethargy of the miners is 
past. They are uniting and will unite still 
more strongly than ever. They are building 
up a mighty organization for offense and 
defense. From now on it will not be how far 
the miners can be forced down, but bow far 
up they can leaven their economic, social and 
moral conditions and surroundings. They 
will take their place side by side with the 
great body of organized labor of the country. 
They will have a potent voice in the councils 
of labor. They will bea living force and a 
powerful lever in the upward and onward 
march of the wage earners of our time. The 
workers of other trades and callings may well 
look after their laurels in the labor movement 
of our day. 

All labor feels encouraged at the splendid 
victory which has been achieved ; the workers 
are gathering into the unions of labor more 
generally than atany time within the past de- 
ade, and indications at this time warrant us 
in saying that, within a brief period, we shall 
witness the wage earners well organized in 
the trade union movement, more intelligent, 
progressive and aggressive, and much better 
diciplined, making such strides of progress 
and success along the road of justice, that the 
dawn of a brighter day of freedom for all man 
is now already visible in the horizon. 


When through with the Federationist hand 
it to your neighbor. 
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“MURDER MOST FOUL.” 


Events have come fast and thick within the 
last few years, Corporate wealth entrenched 
in imagined power and strength, its possessors 
have lost practical control of themselves and 
their judgment and even in times of ordinary 
disputes have called in subservient judges, as 
well as obedient executives, menials and de- 
pendents, to do their bidding. Perhaps in no 
case within many years has there been such a 
wanton attack upon the rights of man and a 
wholesale butchery than was witnessed upon 
the peaceful fields near Lattimer, Pa., Sep- 
tember 10th. 

Men engaged in an industrial dispute with 
their employers went from place to place with 
the view of inducing their fellow workers to 
suspend work in order that their conditions 
might not be further forced down. These 
men marching upon the public highways and 
exercising their lawful and natural rights, 
were met by the Sheriff of the county with a 
posse of seventy hirelings, fully equipped with 
the most improved fire-arms. The miners 
themselves being unarmed and unprepared 
for any attack or for any defense; they were 
met in the highway and halted and without a 
word of warning more than a half hundred 
mowed down; twenty-five killed; the remain- 
der maimed for life, a large portion of them 
shot in the back, testifying beyond peradven- 
ture that they were retreating before the 
Sheriff. There are no words which we can 
employ to more fittingly describe the conduct 
of Sheriff Martinand his devilish work, than 
to say it was murder—cold-blooded, brutal, 
malicious murder. 

The men were marching in the public high- 
way; they were not guilty of the slightest 
overt act. They had as much right to march 
to Lattimer or any other place on the public 
highway as the sheriff or Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, or the President of the United 
States. 

The mine operators, in the madness of their 
supposed power, and in their effort to enslave 
labor, have used judges and courts to give the 
color of law to the most flagrant violation 
of the constitutional rights of the people. 
Sheriffs and deputies, taking their cue from 
their superiors, have carried out this policy, 
and in cold blood brutally butchered nearly 
half a hundred men exercising their rights 
under the Constitution and the law. 

The monster Martin claims to have been as- 
saulted, yet can not even show the ruffle of a 
single hair on his despicable carcass. 

In his published explanation, Martin makes 
an effort to deceive our native Americans and 
secure their favor by repeatedly emphasizing 
his statement that the miners he killed were 
‘*foreigners.’’ It may be true that these men 
who met such an untimely and brutal end 


were not native Americans, but they were 
the men brought here by the greed and cun- 
ning of the mine operators, and so long as 
they submitted to being starved no word 
as to their foreign birth was heard. 

When they sought to have their claims as 
human beings—as workers—considered, the 
cry of foreigner, foreigner, is raised, and now 
that they have been massacred in cold blood 
and with no provocation, this ery of foreigner 
is like a cloud of dust raised to obscure one of 
the most dastardly crimes ever committed in 
our enlightened age in the name of law and 
under the flag of freedom. 

We are very much mistaken if this whole- 
sale murder of innocent men does not pro- 
voke such a storm of indignation among our 
entire people as will sweep injunctions and 
servile judges, murderous sheriffs and all the 
agencies which seek to crush labor and enslave 
the people before them into oblivion and con- 
tempt. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, at its recent session, 
adopted resolutions expressive of the senti- 
ment and indignation of organized labor in 
regard to this shooting, which are as follows: 


Resolved, We declare the attack of Sheriff Martin 
and his deputies at Lattimer, on the marching 
miners then on strike, was a brutal, unprovoked 
massacre, inspired by the coal operators of that 
section to defeat the demands of the men for better 
conditions. 

Resolved, That the ever-ready use in late years 
of court injunctions, armed force and the State 
militia in time of labor troubles is only part of 
the insidious programme to entirely subjugate the 
workers of America to the most debasing degra- 
dation. 

Resolved, That we condemn most severely the 
wanton killing and wounding of the poor miners 
at Lattimer, and will give our fullest help through 
the trade unions and the American Federation of 
Labor to raise moneys for the legal prosecution and 
conviction of Sheriff Martin and his murderous 
minions, that through the courts of our land even- 
handed justice may be done to atone for these 
revolting murders. 


The time is ripe for the workers to organize. 
Every man added to the ranks of the trade 
union movement will mean one additional 
advocate for the abolition of these wrongs ; it 
means the addition of one power and force to 
another, that shall not only make and create a 
healthier public opinion, but shall constitute 
public opinion. Trade unions will yet make 
such hideous crimes impossible, and will 
take the juggling of human rights and destruc- 
tion of human life outof the hands of those who 
now manipulate judges, legislators, execu- 
tives, and minions, to the detriment of the 
people and to the destruction of liberty. 

Workers! if you would be truly free, if you 
would strike the fetters of brutality and 
tyranny from off your limbs, if your hearts 
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throb and your minds yearn for a better day 
for you and your children, that justice shall 
prevail, join the unions of labor and never 
yield one jot of your allegiance and devotion 
tothem. Never lag in your efforts or energy 
to usher in the day of freedom for all, and its 
achievement will be much nearer our time 
than any may dream of now. 


STRIKES AND PANICS.* 


Of all momentous questions there is none so 
little understood as the labor movement. It 
is generally believed that its sum total is rep- 
resented by the strike and the lockout ; where- 
as, in truth, its chief factors are those which 
noiselessly, but steadily, secure for the wage- 
-arners @ measure of relief from unjust bur- 
dens and conditions. The labor movement 
serves not only to avert reductions of wages, 
but to bring about actual increases, as well as 
to reduce the hours of labor—not by the strike, 
but by the power and influence exercised by 
the possibility of a strike. Employers who 
are wholly unmoved by arguments or appeals 
to humanity will often, by a strike or the fear 


of a strike, be convinced of the necessity of 


considering more impartially the rights of the 
workers. 

To prepare for strikes is to avert them, or 
at least to reduce their number; and it is be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that more strikes 
have been averted by the organization of labor 
than by any other means. 

A strike or lockout is merely an incident— 
and in fact a comparatively insignificant inci- 
dent—of the labor movement. Itis, however, 
only when a strike occurs that the movement 
attracts general attention—as does a voleano 
only when in a state of eruption. The normal 
and continuous efforts of labor are of interest 
merely to the student, who seeks for cause and 
effect. It is the strike that exposes to the 
public view the shocking conditions which, 
even in this enlightened age, exist among the 





workers. It is because of the exposure of 


these conditions that the sympathy of the 


people is generally to be found on the side of 


striking workers. The public conscience is 
shocked by the fact that, in this era of mate- 
rial plenitude, so much want prevails. 

After all, what isastrike? It may be de- 
fined as a disagreement between the buyers 
and sellers of labor as to the terms upon which 
labor is bought and sold. And inasmuch as 
the seller cannot differentiate labor from man, 
the transaction has, in addition, humane bear- 
ings and interests. The negotiations as to 
price are conducted usually in one or other of 
two places: in the case of the unorganized 
workers, at the entrance to the mine, mill, 
factory, etc. ; and in the case of the organized 


*Written for and republished from the September issue 
of The Forum. 


workers, in the employer’s office. In the one 
case, the terms of sale are based on the lowest 
needs and conditions of the workers; in the 
other, on their average needs and conditions. 

In this age of organizations, combinations, 
corporations and trusts, there certainly exists 
little ground for real complaint against the 
workers, because they organize, and, by or- 
ganized effort, seek to place a somewhat fairer 
value upon their labor—the only property or 
‘*merchandise’”’ they have to sell. Without 
organization they are not accorded the slight- 
est consideration in the mad scramble of com- 
petition for the markets of the world. 

It is agreed, by all observers, that the higher 
the standard of life among the workers, the 
greater is the degree of industrial, financial, 
and commercial success attained, and the 
higher is the state of civilization of the whole 
people. Of course, it is not to be ignored that 
there are some well-meaning people who labor 
under the belief that the wages of American 
workers are too high, and their hours of labor 
too short, and that in world-competition the 
highest pinnacle of success may be attained 
only upon the basis of low wages and long 
hours of labor. To such the fact that the 
whole history of industry is replete with evi- 
dence of the unsoundness of their thesis, is 
of little moment: the immediate present—a 
large sale or order—is the alpha and omega of 
their economic, social, political and moral 
philosophy. It may well be said that if low 
wages and long hours of labor formed the basis 
of industrial and commercial progress, China 
should be in the vanguard of civilization to- 
day. 

During the industrial stagnation of the past 
four years, the organizations of labor have 
performed a service to the people of our coun- 
try for which they have never received recog- 
nition, and for which, perhaps, they will never 
receive the gratitude to which they are justly 
entitled. One of the great causes of this stag- 
nation—if not the greatest cause—was, un- 
doubtedly, the fact that the productive power 
of the workers progressed at a greater ratio 
than their ability—or rather their opportu- 
nity—to consume. In other words, there ex- 
ists in our economic system the evil sometimes 
called ‘‘over-production,’”? but which might 
be more correctly termed ‘ under-consump- 
tion.’’ * For, were the consumptive power of 
the workers to keep better pace with their 
productive ability, the anomalies of a people 
going a-hungered with ever recurring indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial panies, crises, 
and stagnation—in the midst of plenty—would 
be unknown. 

Fortunately, when the crisis of 1893 came, 
it meta fairly well organized labor movement. 
While in some instances reductions in wally 
were made, these occurred only exception 
in the case of organized workers. 
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Awful as the conditions were at the time of 
the panic of 1893—and still are as a result of 
that panic—there can be no doubt that had 
the workers not been so well organized as they 
were, there would have been no limit to the 
depth to which wages would have fallen. As 
a result, the consuming power of the work- 
ers would have been so much further reduced as 
to render the economic and industrial depres- 


sion still more acute, and the demoralization - 


and misery of the workers so much more 
marked that, by comparison, their present 
conditions would represent a veritable para- 
dise. Ina word, the unions of labor, during 
the past four years, have stood as a rock to 
check a wholesale reduction in wages, with all 
allits concomitant misery. Further, the labor 
movement has served to shorten the duration 
of panics themselves as well as to enable the 
workers to maintain the consciousness of power 
and the hope that full justice will be secured 
to them in the no distant future. Finally, the 
movement has been the one great preventive 
of much more serious conflicts, if not of a 
revolution. * 


INSTEAD OF AN EDITORIAL. 


ON FILTH, FOLLY AND FAITH- 
LESSNESS. 


Within this past month considerable atten- 
tion has been attracted to a call for a conven- 
tion which was held in St. Louis, and some 
criticism and abuse bestowed upon trade 
unionists, generally, and the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, particu- 
larly, because of his absence from said conven- 
tion. One Carrick, of Pittsburg, Pa., dragging 
the cesspools of his filthy imagination for 
his vituperation and slander. In this, as in all 
other instances, when some mental or moral 
irresponsible will make a sensational charge 
against, or indulge in filthy abuse of, a trade 
union official, or will deal in harangues, bun- 
combe and revolutionary threats, it was 
seized with avidity by the press of the coun- 
try and published with display heads. Such 
is the case in regard to the filthy abuse and 
harangues that have been the characteristics 
of, and incidents in connection with, the St. 
Louis Convention and the dresident of the A. 
F. of L. When asked for his reasons for his 
refusal to attend the St. Louis Convention, the 
latter made the following dispassionate state- 
ment: 

The call for the convention contained my name 
as Officially indorsing it. This was certainly a 
mistake in the first instance. It was placed there 
by Mr. Ratchford, under the impression that 


*The remainder of the article referred particularly to the 
miners’ strike, 
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knowing my intense sympathy with the miners in 
their just struggle, I would go to any lengths in 
order to help them to success; but my name was 
placed there and the official indorsement given to 
it without my knowledge or consent. 

As you will see, the call was issued to organized 
labor, its various divisions and subdivisions, and 
to all reform, social, educational and scientific 
bodies, who condemn government by injunc- 
tion. 

Under this call any body of men who are op- 
posed to government would be entitled to a seat 
in the convention. In other words, persons en- 
tirely remote from and having no connection with 
the labor movement, could have been in attend- 
ance, and by overwhelming numbers directed the 
course, mapped out the policy and dominated the 
trade union movement. As President of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, a responsible office in 
the trade union movement, I would not dare haz- 
ard the interests of our fellow workers at the hands 
of persons who might be wholly irresponsible. 
There are numbers of people who are opposed to 
government by injunction, and who are yet hostile 
to the clear-cut and well-defined purposes of the 
trade union movement. 

I shall say nothing in criticism of the action 
of the St. Louis Convention, and I did not say 
anything earlier, because I did not wish to inter- 
fere with the program it mapped out, not even its 
appeal for a contribution of this day’s wages, and I 
am glad that what I now say will not appear 
until after the result of this appeal has been acted 
upon. 

y do know that the trade unionists of this 
country have responded most liberally in aid of 
the miners; they are doing so now, and will con- 
tinue to do so on this line in order to help the 
miners to win. So farasI am concerned, I have 
not lost one jot of interest. On the contrary, if 
possible, Iam more intensely interested in having 
the miners win, and anything I can do without 
hazarding the interests of labor and our move- 
ment, will be cordially performed to attain that 
end. 

As in the beginning, I stand ready to-day to fol- 
low Mr. Ratchford’s lead in this strike in every- 
thing except to place the destinies of our movement 
in the hands of persons representing ‘‘ reform, 8o0- 
cial, educational and scientific”’ or other bodies, who 
are simply agreed in their opposition to government 
by injunction. We ask the assistance of all to 
attain that end, but can not permit either domina- 
tion of our movement nor the direction of its 
policy, with the possibility of diverting it into 
irrational and improper channels. 


It was upon this moderate statement that 
this man Carrick vented his _ billingsgate, 
which was given such widespread publicity 
by the press, and to it the following reply was 
made : 


Were it not for the fact that people might be im- 
pressed with the importance of this man Carrick 
and his real position in the labor movement, I 
would doubt the wisdom of even taking notice of 
his rantings. I am notsurprised that this man has 
no love for me, nor for any bona fide trade union- 
ist. He was connected with the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators of America and was ex- ~ 
pelled from the organization because of his dis- 
honesty and untrustworthiness. He remained 
outside of any labor union fora long time and then 
took up with an organization of painters which the 
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American Federation of Labor refused to recognize. 
He then joined the K. of L. for the purpose, as he 
recently told me at Pittsburg, of saving his hide 
and the hide of his organization, so that he could 
use that order as a shield to protect himself from 
the true trade unionist. This fellow even went so 
far as to offer me the support of himself and his or- 
ganization, if Iwould but give him and it recogni- 
tion. He manifested considerable displeasure when 
I spurned his proposal, for every man, both in the 
labor movement and outside of it, who knows me, 
understands that I never have asked any one, 
either directly or indirectly, to support me in any 
measure of legislation which I favored, or to further 
my own election or otherwise. 

No wonder this man Carrick should use every 
opportunity he can create for the purpose of mak- 
ing groundless and assanine attacks upon me. He 
can not use me, and that explains it all. Any one 
who knows this man Carrick places him at his 
true value, and it does not reflect much credit upon 
the Labor League of Western Pennsylvania that it 
should even have given a show of endorsement to 
his virulence against me. Converse with any labor 
man ip and around Pittsburg, who knows Carrick, 
and each will agree that he is unreliable, untrust- 
worthy, and in all things a most despicable char- 
acter. The simple fact that he poses as a trade 
unionist and takes occasion in his attack to malign 
the splendid work which the trade unions have 
performed, the sacrifices which the membership 
have made, and the splendid responses which they 
have given in aid of the miners’ strike, is, in itself, 
a condemnation of this man. 

Any one doubting that the trade unionists have 
done their full duty by the miners need but apply 
for information to the officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America and they will be fully satis- 
fied that their responses, donations and appropria- 
tions were prompt, generous and fraternal. The 
difference between these howlers and the trade 
unionists, is the difference upon which our move- 
ment is based, for we realize that “sympathy 
without relief is like mustard without beef.” 

I merely emphasize that as a responsible officer 
in the trade union movement I could not and will 
not now hazard having the organization domi- 
nated, and its policy directed by persons who are 
far removed from the labor movement, who may 
be hostile to the trade union movement and who 
are simply agreed in their opposition to govern- 
ment by injunction. 

The trade union movement is the movement of 
living men and women who are organized for well 
defined purposes to protect, defend and advance 
the interests of all labor, and we can not afford to 
have representatives of ‘‘ unorganized picks ”’ rush 
our workers ‘‘ where angels fear to tread.” In 
my work in the labor movement I have en- 
deavored to perform my duties with the single 
purpose of furthering the cause of all labor and of 
uniting the toilers so that their position shall be 
respected and their demands conceded. Iam sure 
that my honor and standing will not be tarnished 
by the vaporings cf an unscrupulous fellow such 
as this man Carrick. 


This statement exploding a sensational bub- 
ble and in defense of trade unionism was sup- 
pressed by the press of the country.- It was 


feared that it would minimize or offset the 
sensation created by this unworthy character, 
Carrick. 

in the midst of such confusion, it is not sur- 
prising that one of our organizations, tried 


and true, should be misled into ill-advised 
remarks, as the following letter from the St. 
Louis Central Trades and Labor Union indi- 
cates : 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 14, 1897. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President A. F. of L. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: On August 224, I, as sec- 
retary of the arrangement committee to select a 
place for holding the United Labor Convention 
and make other arrangements that were necessary, 
asked you what would be required. As yet, I have 
received no reply. At yesterday’s meeting I men- 
tioned your silence on the subject, at such a criti- 
cal time in the affairs of trade organization and 
very near one million starving miners. When 
these things were mentioned it brought out quite 
a lengthy lot of remarks which could not be con- 
sidered to be complimentary to the administration 
of the affairs of the A: F. of L. at such a critical 
time. 

I am instructed to ask what the policy of the A. 
F. of L. is and why the letter I wrote you on the 
22d of August was not graced with the dignity of 
a reply? It was said on the floor at yesterday’s 
meeting that the apathy manifested by the A. F. 
of L. was nothing more than heartlessness and sel- 
fishness, an expression that will live in the minds 
of St. Louis people for may daysto come. Hoping 
to hear from you, 

We remain fraternally yours, 

CENTRAL TRADES AND LABOR UNION, 

[SEAL. ] GRANT LUCE, Rec. Secretary. 


No matter how much mistaken the senti- 
ment of the St. Louis Trades and Labor Union 
may have been, it was couched in courteous 
language and was deserving of consideration 
and reply. The following was sent: 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
700 FOURTEENTH STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 17, 1897. 
Mr. Grant Luce, 
Secretary Central Trades and Labor Union, 
St. Louis and Vicinity, St. Lowis, Mo. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have the honor to 
acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 14th, 
contents of which have been carefully noted. It 
is true, as you say, that you wrote me under date 
of August 22d, advising me that a committee had 
been appointed to make arrangements to select a 
place for the holding of a labor convention. It is 
also true that I did not reply to your letter. You 
should readily understand that I would not be 
guilty of such a breach were there not some rea- 
sons so potent as to entirely justify me. Perhaps, 
after noting the actual facts in connection with 
this matter, you and your colleagues of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Union of your city will think 
less harshly of my silence and the course which I 
have pursued in regard both to the call for the St. 
Louis gathering and for the gathering itself. 

Let me assure you that it is now with consider- 
able pain that I am compelled to break silence in 
regard to this most unpleasant incident. 

Asa matter of fact, the call for the St. Louis 
convention contained, as you know, my name and 
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official position as endorsing the call, when, as a 
matter of fact, I was neither consulted as to the 
call or asked to put my name to it. In truth my 
name and endorsement was placed to the call 
without my knowledge or consent. 

Had I replied to your letter, candor would have 
compelled me to repudiate the call so far as I was 
concerned ; and, of necessity, it would have been 
my duty to give my reasons for it. Such a letter 
could not have remained with us alone, and its 
publicity would no doubt have had an injurious 
effect upon the miners’ struggle. It might, too, 
have deterred some from attending the St. Louis 
gathering, and it might also have been construed 
to interfere with any good which that convention 
might possibly be able to do to aid the miners. 
Under these circumstances I preferred to bear 
whatever odium my silence should bring than to 
say one word or take one action which might injure 
the cause in which my sympathies were so entwined 
and which I was so solicitous should succeed. 

Nor do I wish to cast any reflections upon Mr. 
Ratchford, President of the United Mine Workers, 
for having placed-:my name to the call; for, asa 
matter of fact, I am persuaded that he was fully 
satisfied that it would meet with my approval. 
But, be this as it may, I did not endorse the call, 
and, under the circumstances which I mention, I 
am confident that thinking, true trade unionists 
will justify my course in regard to the St. Louis 
gathering both immediately before its holding and 
since. 

If you will observe the call, you will find that it is 
addressed to “‘ Organized labor, its various divisions 
and subdivisions, and to all reform, social, educa- 
tional and scientific bodies, who condemn govern- 
ment by injunction,” ete. Under this call, all men, 
no matter who they were, could be represented in 
the St. Louis convention. That is, so long as they 
were agreed in their opposition to government by 
injunction. Under this call, I repeat, any organi- 
zation that had ever declared, or was willing to 
declare, against government by injunction, could 
be represented. Under that call,every man who 
voted for the Democratic nominees for president 
and vice-president of the United States at the last 
general election could have been represented. 
Yes, even a larger number of men who may have 
voted for the Republican presidential ticket and 
who would declare themselves opposed to govern- 
ment. by injunction, could also find representation 
there. Under that call men who are hostile to the 
trade union movement could be represented there. 
Under that call men who desire the destruction of 
the bona fide labor movement could be represented 
there. The simple fact that they did not attend is 
no reason for denial of the fact that they had the 
right of representation should they have so desired. 
Who would have dared say them nay? Who could 
have refused them admission ? 

Well regulated organizations are supposed to 
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exercise a dicipline and to pursue a course of 
action that will stand the workers in good stead, 
not only in times of general peace and quietude, 
but also to serve even in the midst of excitement 
and passion, though justly aroused. Hence, to 
avoid unnecessary dangers to the cause of labor 
and the possibility of the destruction of the move- 
ment of the workers organizations are founded, 
and seek to enforce a dicipline that shall admit of 
the mobilization of the forces and the concentration 
of the efforts of the workers for their progress and 
safety. ; 

There is nota thing that the St. Louis conven- 
tion conld, within reason, do that had not already 
been done. The only thing that could be done 
with perhaps greater vehemence by the gathering 
would be to lessen the power and influence of or- 
ganized labor and to place it in a most question- 
able and dangerous position ; dangerous to its own 
interests ; dangerous to the welfare of the workers 
in general and organized labor in particular. 

As a matter of fact the St. Louis gathering, 
called together for the purpose of taking action 
against government by injunction, dismissed the 
entire subject with a mild protest, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, organized labor represented in our 
general movement, and particularly at the Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, conference, determined upon 
a course in regard to government by injunction 
that was most emphatic and acute. As the out- 
come of the Wheeling conference men entered the 
coal fields in the inhibited districts, addressed pub- 
lic meetings that were enjoined, and compelled 
the courts to recede from the position they had 
taken. The men who went into these districts 
did not deal in grandiloquent and meaningless 
phrases, but hazarded their liberty in defence of 
the right of public meeting and free speech. 

You say that some of the remarks made at the 
meeting of the St. Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union reflected upon the administration of the A. 
F. of L. to the effect that its members were heart- 
less or selfish. This is as unjust as any accusation 
that can be made against men who have performed 
their whole duty to aid the miners in their splendid 
struggle. 

It is true that we have indulged in less vapor- 
ings than others. It is true that we have not 
thrust ourselves upon the public notice. It is true 
that we have not ridiculously declared that the 
working people should take up arms, and, by 
the force of arms, crush courts, disperse Congress 
and bring about a general cataclysm. It is true, 
too, that we have not declared our willingness to 
give our necks for the hangman’s noose. But, it 
is true that we have taken the practical steps to have 
the workers furnish the sinews of war—funds—for 
the miners officials’ to conduct their battle to the 
successful end it has reached ; and, it is true that in 
all matters in connection with the miners’ contest 
it has been our steady aim to have the public mind 
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appreciate the fact that it was not we, but the 
miners’ officials, who had this struggle in charge. 

We have been in constant correspondence and 
have had a number of conferences with the 
officers of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and in almost every letter, as well as at any time 
when the matter was a subject of conversation, 
they have been emphatic in their expressions of 
gratitude at the earnest, energetic co-operation of 
the officers of the A. F. of L. and the spontaneous 
and generous assistance which we have not only 
contributed from our available funds, but the finan- 
cial assistance secured for them from our affiliated 
unions and the trade unionists generally. If there 
be any doubt in regard to this statement, if there 
be any suspicion lurking in the minds of any one, 
that the officers of the A. F. of L. have been either 
selfish or heartless, they are respectfully referred 
to the miners’ officials, and it will be found that 
the unkind expressions, to which you refer as hav- 
ing been uttered at your meeting, have no founda- 
tion in fact and are the result of misinformation. 

All through this contest, as in all the struggles in 
which labor has been engaged, the officers of the A. 
F. of L. have maintained a respectful attitude, per- 
forming their whole duty, desirous of gaining no 
glory for themselves, but whatever successes might 
come, whatever honor may be achieved, shall not 
be clutched by any individual, but placed upon the 
brow of the organized labor movement of our 
country. 

Conscious of the accuracy of our position and 
the rectitude of our purpose and of our duty faith- 
fully performed, I am confident we are willing to 
abide the calm judgment of our fellow toilers. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


It will be remembered that the St. Louis con- 
vention appointed a committee of five for the 
purpose of drafting a call for a convention to 
be held at Chicago, September 27, but this call 
was not to be issued if the miners’ strike was 
settled by September 20. 

So eager were those who held the reins of 
the St. Louis gathering for this Chicago con- 
vention, that instead of waiting for the out- 
come of the strike or until the date should 
arrive for the authorized issuance of that call, 
they promulgated it September 4—sixteen 
days before, thus anticipating and violating 
their instructions. Then, again, we have the 
declaration of one whose name was placed to 
that call, that it was put there without any 
intimation to him or knowledge on his part; 
and, we have every reason to believe that this 
was not the only instance in which the name 
of members of the committee were used with- 
out their authority. 

The above facts, together with the evidence 
which we have had in our possession for several 


months, disclose the existence of a conspiracy 
between at least three persons, whose names 
we shall in due time make known to our fellow 
unionists, to disrupt the trade union move- 
ment of the country, to divide the forces of 
organized labor upon geographical lines, to 
weaken the power and render impotent labor’s 
efforts for improved conditions and its struggle 
for justice and freedom. 

These inside facts are known to but few men 
in the labor movement at present, but the time 
is not far distant when the entire plot of the 
schemers and would-be disrupters of the labor 
movement of America will be laid bare in all 
its hideousness. 

It was with the knowledge of these facts, 
in addition to the ending of the miners’ strike, 
which prompted the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to issue its ad- 
dress to the working people of America in 
regard to the Chicago convention, and which 
is published elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The trade unions of the country are practi- 
cally the only parties that gave tangible and 
financial support to thestriking miners. The 
trade unionists did not strut on the boards to 
attract attention to themselves. They con- 
ceded the leadership of the miners’ movement 
to the miners’ officials, and while supplying 
the means by which the battle could be fought 
to its splendid victory, they performed their 
duty in a manly but modest manner, neither 
desiring nor playing for notoriety or applause. 

In a recent statement President Ratchford, 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
said : 

To-day will see about 75,000 miners resume work 
in the bituminous coal fields of the Central States. 
The strike generally ends to-day. It was brought 
to aclose at our convention held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on the 8th to the 11th of the present month. The 
mining situation is not likely to become disturbed 
again until the beginning of our next year, at which 
time we hope to be able to settle wage differences 
amicably and without the necessity of a strike. 

Iam well satisfied with the agreement reached, 
and feel that it is the greatest victory gained by 
trade unions for years. Of course, the victory is 
not altogether one of the miners. While they have 
done the striking, TRADES UNIONS AND OR- 
GANIZED BODIES have supplied the necessaries, 
WITHOUT WHICH THE MINERS COULD NOT 
POSSIBLY SUCCEED. It is a victory for organ- 
ized labor and not for any particular trade, and we 
want our friends who have helped us to feel that 
itis their victory as well as ours. I feel very grate- 
ful for the assistance given us by the American 
Federation of Labor, and the kindly disposition 
shown us at all times by Mr. Gompers and the 
members of his Executive Council. 

It is with the greatest reluctance and regret 
that we feel called upon to make public any 
of the matters contained in this article, but so 
much confusion has been created by the pub- 
lication ard the utterances of unworthy, as 
well as irresponsible men, that we feel it 
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incumbent upon us as a duty that we owe to 
our fellow workers, and particularly our fellow 
unionists, that they may know the truth, and 
holding it as their guide, will stand steadfast 
and true to their trade unions, unswerving in 
their devotion to the banner of united labor, 


for under its folds is the only hope for relief 


and final emancipation of the toiling masses 
from every degree of thraldom and injustice. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Have you consulted our ‘‘ We Don’t Pat- 
ronize List ?”’ 

The movement along the whole line of labor 
is—Forward! Workers, organize, and ‘‘push 
it along!’ 

Remember that the Victor and Victoria Bi- 
cycles have been removed from our unfair list 
and placed upon our fair list. 


Unions must be in good standing with their 
per capita tax before they are entitled to 
representation at the Nashville Convention. 


The latest firm to be removed from our list 
‘We Don’t Patronize”’ is the Garford Mfg. 
Co., manufacturers of bicycle saddles. Re- 
member this. 


Unions must have a charter and be in affili- 
ation at least one month before they are 
entitled to representation in the December 
convention of the A. F, of lz 


It should be the duty of every affiliated or- 
ganization to be represented at Nashville, and 
every prejudice laid aside and the best quali- 
fied men elected as delegates. 


Does it not sound strange to hear men who 
pretend so much sympathy for the workers, to 
laboriously endeavor to prove that the miners’ 
victory was not a victory after all? 

Our unions should be discussing proposi- 
tions for the Nashville Convention. Bear in 
mind that no proposition of a general eharac- 
ter can be introduced as new matter at the 
convention except by a two-third’s vote. 


Unions having propositions of a general 
character which they desire the Nashville 
Convention to consider will have to formulate 
them and send them to the office of the A. F. 
of L., several weeks before the convention 
takes place. 

J. Havelock Wilson, M. P., of the Inter- 
national Seamens Union, and Mr. E. Harford, 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Serv- 
ants of Great Britain, have been elected by 
the British Trade Union Congress as fraternal 
delegates to the Nashville Convention of the 
A. F. of L. 


Success for the workers on trade union lines ; 
that is, victory in the movement for higher 


wages and less hours disproves the anti-trade 
union theories; hence, while some ‘* hobbyists”’ 
may ostensibly give a trade union in conflict 
its support, will strive. and in their hearts, 
yearn for defeat. 

The Department of Labor, at Washington, 
D. C., is engaged in an effort to secure data in 
relation to hand and machine labor and the 
extent to which the latter has displaced the 
former and increased production. We sin- 
cerely hope that the investigation may be ab- 
solutely accurate, in order that it may prove 
of valuable assistance to students of the eco- 
nomic problem. 

“Is this change (justice to labor) to occur through the bal- 
lot, boycott or bullet ?—Cleveland Citizen. 

Either, neither or all. The work of thetrade 
unions, however, will make the latter unneces- 
sary. Every worker organized ; every union 
formed; every link of one union with the other 
in federation and solidity ; every hour of labor 
reduced ; every advance in wages made ;_ rend- 
ers the gradual, rational, natural and peaceful 
solution of the labor problem more assured. 
Carrying the alliteration of our contemporary 
still further, we suggest that the success of the 
labor cause on any field is not likely to be 
hastened by bluster or billingsgate. 

Labor Day was never more generally cele- 
brated than was that of September 6th, 1897. 
Demonstrations were the rule, festivities alone 
being the exception. At least 100 cities and 
towns where the day had heretofore never been 
given over to demonstrations or the pleasures 
of a holiday marked their initial step in this 
direction. In a few cities the day was given 
over to festivities entirely. The fact that the 
smaller towns and industrial centers have be- 
come fully alive to the cessation of all labor 
upon Labor Dey is evidence of great progress 
and augurs well for future success. 

Our Tin Plate Workers Union and Tin 
Plate Openers Union, of Elwood, Ind., which 
were formed this year, presented a scale of 
wages to their employers (the American Tin 
Plate Co.). After being out on strike for 
twelve days they succeeded entirely, the com- 
pany signing the seale, which involves an in- 
crease in wages of from 15 to 20 per cent. and 
also provides that the company shall meet a 
committee of the unions annually for the set- 
tlement of the wage question and all other 
conditions affecting the employes. Thus an- 
other victory has been gained for labor, possi- 
ble only through trade union action. 

The Conference Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, having under 
consideration the Dingley tariff bill, adopted 
a section forbidding the placing of any de- 
vices or certificates or labels other than the 
Internal Revenue Stamp on packages of to- 
bacco. After the bill had become a law it 
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was seen that this was a scheme of the To- 
bacco Trust aimed at the label of the National 
Tobacco Workers Union of America, Upon 
this becoming known, representatives of the 
office of the A. F. of L., called upon Acting 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Wilson, 
who declared that the provision was intended 
to be a ‘‘ regulation,’’? but was in conflict with 
existing law and that the said provision of the 
Dingley tariff law could not and would not be 
enforced. 


We learn with genuine regret of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Henry Weismann as General 
Secretary of the Journeymen Bakers’ Interna- 
tional Union and Editor of the Bakers’ Jour- 
nal. For many years Mr. Weismann has given 
his wonderful energy and splendid abilities in 
behalf of the organization of bakers and the 
advance of the general labor movement. The 
laws upon the statute books of our several 
States improving sanitary conditions of bake 
shops are the result of his untiring efforts. In 
any walk of life in which Mr. Weismann may 
enter he certainly carries with him the very 
best wishes of organized labor and its friends 
for his success. We are confident, however, 
that notwithstanding his retirement from offi- 
cial position he will not fail to give the trade 
union movement the benefit of his advice and 
assistance when occasion requires. 





Ben Tillett’s Visit. 


It will be remembered that some time ago we an- 
nounced that our well-known fellow unionist, Ben 
Tillett, of England, who was sojourning in the 
Antipodes, would visit the United States during 
the fall and winter and deliver a number of lectures 
on various phases of the labor question. We have 
been in constant communication with Cumrade 
Tillett and have just received from him the follow- 
ing letter, which indicates that, owing to his con- 
tinued poor health, his visit is postponed until the 
time stated by him: 


SIDNEY, NEw SoutH WALEs, August 7, 1897. 
Samuel Gompers, President American 
Federation of Labor. 

DEAR FRIEND: I am sorry to say that I have not 
made the progress I thought I should. 

My doctor tells me I must not face the English 
winter until I am more recovered, and imperatively 
orders me to remain in Australia, as having a dry 
and equitable climate. 

Ishall have to, therefore, put off visiting America 
until the spring. I hope to bein Californiain Feb- 
ruary next. 

The lungs are still weak and the nervous system 





low, while the heart is feeble and prevents me even 
taking walking exercise. I hope for the best re- 
sults, and am trying to get through the Australasian 
colony before I again lay up in seclusion. Thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your kind- 
ness and good fellowship. I am proud of it. 
With best wishes, I am yours, 
BEN TILLETT. 


Tom Mann on Various Topics. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, August 27, 1897. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, President American Federa- 
of Labor, 700 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. G, 0. &. A. 

My DEAR FRIEND: Your letter of the 26th ult. 
has been duly received here and contents noted. 
First, [am instructed by the Central Council of 
this Federation to thank you heartily for the kind 
letter you sent for our recent International Con- 
ference, which, however, reached us one day too 
late to be read at the conference. I read it at 
the last meeting of our council, and was then in- 
structed to send you a letter of thanks. 

From the copies of our monthly reports, which 
I send you regularly, you will have learned that 
the agitation in the Scandinavian ports has come 
to a head, and a strike has broken out at Stock- 
holm. From late reports to hand it would seem 
that the men stand a very good chance of success. 
On my return from Sweden I shall be able to give 
you a more full account of how things stand there. 

The standing orders adopted by the Cardiff 
Trade Union Congress exclude, as delegates, all 
those who are not actually working at their trade, 
or who are not paid officials of the union they rep- 
resent. The Congress is a Trade Union, and as 
such excludes Trade Councils and Federations, so 
that you will see that Iam excluded from repre- 
senting any union there. I expect to be in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham during the week and 
shall certainly make it my business to meet your 
delegates. 

The strike of engineers here still continues, 
but taking it all around matters look very much 
brighter for the success of the men during the last 
few days than they had hitherto, and they are 
confident of success. On Sunday next a big demon- 
stration of all Trade Unions in London is to be 
held in Hyde Park in support of the engineers, 
which promises to bea very big affair. 

I was glad to learn that matters were brighten- 
ing with you, and hope that you will soon be able 
to establish the eight-hour day. 

With very best wishes and kind regards. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Tom MANN. 


From Our Organizer in Japan. 
HONGO, ToKyo, JAPAN, September 3, 1897. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, President, &c., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of July 
30, and the accompanied commission and manuel. 
Please accept my thanks for them. 

I have read with a great deal of interest the 
August number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS?, 
and was greatly moved in reading the appeal made 
in behalf of the striking miners. May they succeed 
in their noble struggle, is the prayer of one who 
lives in this Far East. 

On the evening of July 31, the day when the 
FEDERATIONIST came to my hand, a meeting was 
held at Nihigome of this city. 1 took the opportu- 
nity to read to the audience, 400 machinists, the 
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appeal, advising them to follow the noble step 
taken by representative labor leaders of America 
by forming a machinists union at an early date. 
The result of this meeting was an increase of 80 
machinist members of the Rodo-Kumiai Kisei 
Kwai. ‘ 

Another incident of the meeting was that three 
policemen were there to preserve order, but in 
reality to watch us—something never done before 
for any assemblage other than a political meeting. 
(My contention is that the meeting is not political, 
and the labor movement in this country does not 
need any political action for the present at least. ) 
Thus, while the police are on the rim of violating 
our already limited right of speech, it was a great 
pleasure to read the appeal, and I assure you that 
I laid great stress on the point where the protest 
against the suppression of free speech was made. 

By this mail I have forwarded to you second 
series of my correspondence, with a photograph 
of Mr. Sakuma accompanying. I earnestly wish 
that you will publish his picture in your magazine, 
which, I believe, will serve greatly to encourage 
his good work. Moreover, he is the only man we 
have at present to look to for any material assist- 
ance when the police begin their active meddling 
in our work. 

As I write in the article, the association is mak- 
ing rapid progress, and I expect to bring its 
membership to 1,000 before next month expires. 
Besides the work of the association, I am now try- 
ing to form a machinists union, which I expect to 
be completed within a month or two. Concerning 
this union I will write fully in my future corres- 
pondence. 

With best wishes to you and your organization, 
Iam, 

Respectfully yours, 
F. TAKANO, 
Organizer, A. F. of L. for Japan. 





Another Mill Victory. 


NEw Dvu.LuvuTsH, MINN., September 9, 1897. 


Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: As there has been 
many conflicting reports circulated about the late 
strike of the Saw Mill Workers Union at this place 
at the saw mill operated by The La Beau Lumber 
Co., I wish to say for the benefit of organized 
labor and the public in general that the Saw Mill 
Workers Union did not ask of the La Beau Lumber 
Co. anything unfair. They only asked the scale 
of wages paid at other mills of the same capacity 
in this vicinity, which was utterly refused by said 
La Beau & Co., saying they were paying the men 
then all there was in it, viz, $1.25 per day for all 
common labor, and also many other employes, 
and the carriage riders, edgermen and trimmers 
received less wage by 25 cents per day than other 
mills were paying. However, after two weeks of 
a shut down, and considerable filibustering upon 
the part of La Beau, they finally came to an ami- 
cable agreement— to pay the men the scale of other 
mills. Whereupon many of the old hands returned 
to work, while a number of the men went to Dakota 
to harvest. However, the mill has been running 
with full crews day and night ever since the strike 
has been declared off. And while one or two of 
the officious business men of the town sympathized 
with the mill company, and denounced some of 
the union men, yet it helped the union, from the 
fact they have taken into their union about 100 
new members since the strike. and many new 
names are being presented at every regular 
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meeting, leaving a very small per cent. of the 
inhabitunts of New Duluth, who do not belong to 
organized labor, and those who are not members, 
would be, if they were eligible. 

Thanking you for the valuable service of the 
FEDERATIONIST, I remain yours, 

H. O. KRUEGER, 
New Duluth, Minn. 


Notes and Doings. 


The Cloak Makers Union, to the number of 4,000, 
secured an increase in wages after a strike lasting 
two weeks. 


Organizer Thomas, of Scranton, Pa., has formed 
the first local union of miners which has existed 
in the Lackawana Valley in years. 


Organizer Hertzog, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., reports 
organizing recently bakers, barbers, tailors, shoe 
makers and lathers unions. 


The Mattress Makers Union, of Chicago, have 
unionized the largest establishments in that city 
and have secured an increase of wages. 


We have received a very interesting book, by 
Walter W. Felts, of Mexico, Mo., entitled ‘* Nat- 
ural Law in the Business World.” It is exceed- 
ingly interesting. 


The tinners and cornice workers of Marion, In- 
diana, organized four months ago, have succeeded 
in reducing their hours of labor from ten to nine 
per day, at the same wages. 


Organizer Abbott, who formed the Federal Labor 
Union at Moline, Ill., is proud of the growth of 
his organization. It has a membership of 1,800 in 
good standing. 


Treasurer Bice, of Laborers Protective Union» 
of Ludington, Mich., reports that they had the 
best celebration on Labor Day that was ever wit- 
nessed in that city. 


General Secretary Elliott, of the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators of America, reports that 
that organization is taking a referendum vote upon 
a proposition to hold a convention in January, 
1898. 


Secretary Dingwall of Federal Labor Union, of 
Leeds, Mo., reports that their union is on a strike 
for the winter scale of 4} cents per bushel, the 
company desiring to pay the summer rate of 34 
cents. 


Organizer Brady, of Elwood, Ind., organized two 
plate-glass workers unions in Alexandria, Ind., and 
Irwin, Pa., within the past few weeks, and is deter- 
mined to organize the plate-glass workers of the 
entire country. 


Organizer Doughty, of Dallas, Texas, reports: 
“The work of organizing is going steadily along. 
The laundry workers and other unions are being 
formed, and before many weeks you will hear of 
favorable results.” 


Organizer Cowell, of Toledo, Ohio, is actively 
engaged in organizing Oil Workers of Ohio, and 
reports that within a few months several thou- 
sand will be enrolled. New unions are being 
formed every week. 


Brightest prospects now exist for the thorough 
organization of the employes of the street railways 
of Chicago. Many indications point to a great 
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growth of local unions of the street railway men 
throughout the country. 


Secretary Pierce, of the Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Cen- 
tral Labor Union, reports, ‘‘we have had another 
splendid victory over a contractor who would not 
pay union prices, never; but he did, and is now em- 
ploying union labor in order to do his work.” 


George W. Dower, Secretary Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, writes from Toronto, ‘‘ Labor 
Day has been a grand success in all parts of the 
Dominion, and especially in this city, the best and 
largest parade in our history having been held. 


The Brotherhood of Tailors attached to the 
United Garment Workers of America, to the num- 
ber of 20,000, went on strike the middle of August 
and after three weeks obtained an increase of from 
7 to 15 per cent. in their wages. 


Organizer Rogers, of Leadville, Colo., has organ- 
ized several unions within the past few months 
and attached them to their respective national 
unions. He has organized two Federal Labor unions 
within the past month, and their charters have 
been issued. 


Secretary Green, of Federal Labor Union, of 
Neguanee, Mich., reports that Labor Day was ob- 
served and was very successful. It was the first 
Labor Day celebration ever held at Neguanee, and 
ere another year will pass he believes that the 
next celebration will far exceed the one held. 


Organizer Cullinane, of Lawrence, Mass., reports 
that ‘“‘within the last few months we have organ- 
ized the plasterers, retail dry goods and clothing 
clerks, roll top desk coverers and the belt makers. 
We are now busy with the butchers and meat 
cutters and textile workers.”’ 


Organizer Weber has performed such excellent 
work in the Kanawha and New River districts of 
West Virginia, that when he was sent to other 
fields at least a dozen letters were received at the 
A. F. of L. office, pleading that he might be re- 
turned to the field in which he was such a tower of 
strength. 

Organizer Thomas, of Scranton, Pa., reports: 
‘*We had the best turn-out on Labor Day that 
Scranton ever saw. The fact of the matter is trade 
unionism is on the jump here. There were ten 
unions in line which were not even in existence 
this time last year. The lathers union won their 
strike and obtained their demand for an increase 
of wages.”’ 

The Journeymen Tailors Union of America has 
adopted the following law: ‘That on and after 
October 1, 1898, no member of the J. T. U. of A., 
shall be permitted to work at home or in private 
workshops, but shall work in free workshops fur- 
nished by the employer. Violation of this section 
shall subject a member to a fine of $1.00 for each 
day’s violation. 


Organizer Courtney, of Atlanta, Ga., writes ‘we 
are organizing the wood workers, the trunk makers 
and the textile workers. These will be in good 
shape soon. The latter will be transferred to their 
national union. Labor Day was splendidly dem- 
onstrated. The Governor of the State and Mayor 
of our city urged the workers to organize and 
stick to their unions.”’ 


Dr. U. M. Weideman has just issued a 44-page 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Great Struggle of the 
Masses Against the Classes—The pager of the 
Ages.”’ It is a most splendid collection of some of 


the best essays written on timely topics in con- 


nection with the labor movement, many phases of 
which are skilfully and sympathetically dealt with. 
The book can be obtained by sending 25 cents to 
Dr. U. M. Weideman, South Manchester, Ct. 


Secretary Reilly, of the Binghamton, N. Y., 
Central Labor Union, informs us: ‘‘ We had some 
little trouble over the building of the new county 
court house; but we went after the builder ina 
practical way, woke the people up, and for the 
first time in many years the business men in the 
city are ready to do business with the Central 
Labor Union. The future for organized labor in 
our city is much brighter than for many years 
past.”’ 
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Meeting of Executive Council. 


[Extract.] 
HEADQUARTERS, 700 4TH STREET, een Oy db. Cc. 
MONDAY SIORNING, SEPTESBER 20, 1897. 


Executive Council called to order at 10 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Gompers. 

Roll call: Present, Samuel Gompers, James Duncan, 
James O’Connell, M. Garland and Frank Morrison. 
Absent, P. J. MeGuire and John B. Lennon. 


Following telegrams were received : 
Copy. “ BLOOMINGTON, ILL., September 20, 1897. 
“SAMUEL GOMPERS, Washington, D. C. 


“Mr. Lennon still in Denver. His fathe r is dead. 
*‘JUNA LENNON.’ 


Copy. “ PHILADELPHIA, we September 20, 1897. 
“SAMUEL GOMPERS, Washington, D. ¢ 


“Will arrive eleven thirty Hive to-day, art railroad. 
J. MCGUIRE.’ 


President Ratchford and Cameron Miller, of the United 
Mine Workers, were present. On question from the Chair 
as to how long they could remain in Washington, Mr. 
Ratchford stated that he was at the service of the Executive 
Council until to-morrow night. 

Secretary Morrison presented a financial statement for 
the past tive months, and acommittee, consisting of Messrs. 
Dunean, O'Connell and Garland, appointed as Auditing 
Committee. 

Recess taken to 2 o’clock. " 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


Executive Council called to order at 2o’clock, with Samuel 
Gompers in the chair. 

Roll-call: Present, Gompers, McGuire, Duncan, O’Connell, 
Garland and Morrison. Abse nt, Lennon. 

The Chair stated that there were quite a number of im- 
portant matters that should receive the attention of the 
Council, and he enumerated them, so that the Execu- 
tive Council could determine in what order they should 
be taken up. 

It was resolved that the miners’ strike be considered first, 
the other matters in the order as read by the Chair. 

A general discussion was then held on the miners’ strike 
in all its phases from its inception to date, and also what 
action was advisable to assist the organization to win in 
West Virginia and I)linois. 

President Ratchford and Cameron Miller were present. 

It was decided that the matter be made a special order at 

5 p. m., and these gentlemen invited to participate. 

Organizer Frank J. Weber, from West Virginia, was re- 
quested to be present during the afternoon. 

Council adjourned at 7 o’c lock, p. m., to meet at 9 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


Executive Council called to order at 9 o'clock. President 
Gompers in the chair. 

Present : Gompers, McGuire, Duncan, O'Connell, Garland 
and Morrison. Absent: Lennon. 

During the morning session the Auditing Committee were 
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en ed on the Secretary’s books and the other members of 
the Executive Council were in consultation with M. D. 
Ratchford and Cameron Miller of the Miners. 

On motion, adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Executive Council called to order at 2 o’clock, President 
Gompers in the chair. 

Present: Gompers, McGuire, Duncan, O’Connell, Garland 
and Morrison. Absent: Lennon. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they found the 
Secretary’s books correct, as per his statement and pub- 
lished monthly in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Resolved, That the Secretary advise the Executive Coun- 
cilin his monthly report of the votes cast on each proposition 
and by whom cast. 

The Executive Council made an appropriation of $250 in 
favor of organized labor of the State of Utah to defend the 
constitutionality of its eight-hour law. 

Moved that the President and Secretary be authorized to 
make such changes as they deem advisable inthe A, F. of 
L. Label. Adopted. 

Moved that the request of the Metal Polishers to have the 
name of the Garford Manufacturing Company taken from 
the * We Don’t Patronize” list be granted, the firm having 
made satisfactory settlement. Carried. 

Moved that the invitation of the Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths to President Gompers to attend its convention at 
New York be accepted ; and if the President be unable to 
attend, that he appoint a representative in his place. Car- 
ried. 

It was reported that the Tin Plate Workers Union of 
Elwood, Ind., had been successful in their strike for an 
increase of wages amounting to 17 to 22 per cent., and that it 
was the first scale of wages that had been signed for patent 
machine workers, 

Moved that the application of the Kansas City unions to 
place the Armour Company of Kansas City and the Armour 
Company of Chicago on the unfair list be indorsed. Carried. 

Moved that a call be made upon our affiliated organiza- 
tions to put forth a special effort to have the Imperial Mill 
Company make a settlement of their controversy with or- 
ganized labor. Carried. : 

Moved that the name of H.S. Block be taken from the 
unfair list. Carried. 

In the case of the Casting Dressers Union No. 6844 vs. the 
Worthingtom Pump Company, it was moved that the 
Worthington Company be placed on the “ We Don’t Pat- 
ronize” list. Carried. 

In the case of the Horse Nail Makers Union No. 6170 vs. 
International Association of Machinists, moved that the 
claim of the I. A. of M., that the machinists who are mem- 
bers of No. 6170 come under their jurisdiction, be sustained, 
and that No. 6170 be notified of this decision. Carried. 

Mr. Ratchford, on behalf of the United Mine Workers, re- 
quested the Executive Council to send organizers into West 
Virginia to assist in the settlement of the strike in that 
district. Pending discussion, adjourned to meet at9o’clock, 
Wednesday morning, September 22d. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Executive Council called to order at 9 o’clock. President 
Gompers in the chair. 

Present: Gompers, McGuire, Duncan, O’Connell, Garland 
and Morrison. Absent: Lennon, 

Resolution read from Building Material Trades Council, 
demanding that Executive Council be represented at the 
meeting to be held in Chicago, September 27th. Moved that 
the President be instructed to answer the communication 
and others of similar character in line with the action taken 
by the Executive Council. Carried. 

On the application of the Hatters Union to have the 
name of the John B. Stetson Company placed on the “ We 
Don’t Patronize” list, it was moved that Vice-president 
MeGuire and a local committee of Philadelphia be requested 
to call upon the said company, and endeavor to have them 
unionize their establishment. Carried. 

Bonner Federal Labor Union No. 6630, of Bonner, Mont., 
protested against the decision of President Gompers in 
which he held that bosses and foremen and sub-bosses and 
sub-foremen, could not belong tothe union. The Executive 
Council sustained the decision of the President and or- 
dered its enforcement. 

Can Makers Union No. 6954, Baltimore, Md., ask for 
endorsement of its Stamp, which was granted. 

Upon the application of the same union that a boycott 
be placed upon all concerns which did not use the stamp, 
it was decided that the E. C. can only endorse such an 
application in each individual case, and after an investiga- 
tion and an effort at adjustment had been made and failed. 

On application of Cigarmakers International Union, to 
have 8. Ottenberg placed on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list, 
it was moved that the President correspond with the firm, 
and not receiving satisfactory reply, that the firm be placed 
on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list. Carried. 

A letter from the president of the Bartholomay Brewing 
Company of Rochester was read, asking that the “ boycott’ 
on Rochester beer be removed by the A. F. of L. President 
(;ompers reported interview had with representatives of the 
Rochester Brewing Company, in Rochester, May 4, the entire 





subject-matter was gone over, and that the company stated 
that they had agreements with the K. of L. which would 
notexpire until December. He then said he could not advise 
that the contracts be broken, but before entering into a new 
contract the officers of the National Union of United Brewery 
Workmen be advised and consulted with in regard thereto, 
and that that organization be given its proper recognition. 
This promise was made. 

Letters from the representatives of the employing brewers 
of Rochester and a copy of the contract furnished by the K. 
of L. local assembly shows first, a difference in the claim of 
the wages paid; and secondly, that the contract expired 
May 17, and a new one entered into, thus showing bad faith. 

It was resolved that the company be communicated with, 
and their attention be called to these facts; also stating that 
the request of the president of the Rochester Brewing Com- 
pany can not be complied with. 

Mr. Ratchford, in reply to a statement as to the best 
manner in which the Executive Council could further aid 
the miners, eXpressed his appreciation and thanks for the 
excellent support already rendered, but requested that 
organiz be sent into West Virginia in order to make the 
miners’ strike a complete and general victory from which 
it would be impossible for the operators to force them. 

Resolved, That the request of Mr. Ratchford be complied 
with and that organizers be sent into West Virginia and 
be retained there at least one month. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


An application of the Federated Wire Trades was con- 
sidered. It was voted to reply in accordance with the 
circumstances in the case. 

On the appeal of the Clerks National Union claiming 
jurisdiction for their organization ever the meat cutters, 
who act as such in stores, it was moved that the President 
notify both parties to appoint representatives to meet at 
Nashville, at the A. F. of L. Convention, for a conference 
with the object of fixing the jurisdiction of each body. 
Carried. 

Moved that the President be authorized to accept the 
invitation of the Hamilton, ©., Co-operative Trades and 
Labor Council to arbitrate the dispute between the Brewery 
Workmens Union and the Cincinnati Brewing Company. 
Carried. 

In the case of the request of the Padueah, Ky., Trades 
and Labor Assembly, asking that it be authorized to 
arrange for the torming of a State Federation of Labor, on 
motion, the matter was referred to the President to take 
such action as was warranted at this time. 

Moved that the appeal of the Local Agents of Louisville 
vs. Louisville Central Labor Union, be not sustained, and 
that the local be notified that before it will be entitled to 
its seat in the Central Body that it must conform to the de- 
cision of the Central Body. Carried. 

it was decided to appoint acommittee to draft suggestions 
for legislation at the hands of Congress; that the same be 
submitted to the entire Council for such revision as they 
may deem necessary ; that it be based upon the memorial 
presented to Congress April, 1897, and that when finally 
formulated be submitted to the President of the United 
States for recommendation in his message to Congress. 

Moved that the appeal of the American Federation of 
Musicians on behalf of its local, No. 10, against its expul- 
sion by the Chicago Federation of Labor be sustained and 
the Chicago Federation of Labor be directed to admit the 
delegates of Local No. 10. Carried. 

A communication was received from Mr. Jesse Johnson, 
President of the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union, claiming that the Franklin Association 
of Press Feeders of Chicago were unaftiliated with the Inter- 
national Union and that said Franklin Association was 
represented in the Chicago Federation of Labor and its 
representation continued despite the protests of his office ; 
that the matter had been in the hends of a committee for 
pas without a final decision being reached by the C. F. 
of L. 

It was moved that the President request the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor to use its good offices to secure the affilia- 
tion of the Franklin Association with the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union; and failing in 
accomplishing that within thirty days after notification, 
that said Franklin Association be debarred from represen- 
tation in the Chicago Federation of Labor. Carried. 

Several representative men in the labor movement called 
at headquarters to make friendly suggestions and to pay 
their respects to the FE. C. 

At 6.30 a recess was taken until 9 P. M. 








WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


On reconvening of the E. C., at 9 P. M., ail except Mr. 
Lennon were present. 

The following statement was read and adopted: 

A call has gone forth to the trade unions and public fora 
labor convention in Chicago next Monday, The ostensible 
objects are to take measures in aid of the miners on strike 
and to off-set the sweeping powers of the courts in granting 
injunctions in defiance of popular rights during labor dis- 
putes. 

: These objects are very commendable, and worthy the 
active practical support of every trade unionist and of every 
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lover of his fellow man. This week fully 75,000 miners have 
gone to work on terms fixed jointly by the miners and 
operators, and which give a decided increase in wages and 
grant practical recognition to the United Mine Workers of 
America as an organized body. On the 2Ist instance the 
strike was generally ended, except in West Virginia, a few 
ints in Western Pennsylvania, and a portion of Illinois. 
t is the greatest victory gained by trade unions in years 
It was won against the combined power of wealth, judici 
usurpations and inhuman tyranny. 

From the beginning of the contest, twelve weeks ago, the 
American Federation of Labor and the trade unions of the 
whole land have been in the fore front with money and men 
to back the miners. Thousands of dollars went out gener- 
ously from the trade unions, and zealous union men gave 
their services freely to this noble cause. A liberal public, 
too, gave no inconsiderable share of help in various ways. 
All through this struggle the miners in their manly dignity 
displayed no brutish violence; their forbearance and disei- 
pline are at once the wonder and admiration of our age. 

The American Federation of Labor, believing only in 
practical methods, has to-day decided to continue its sup- 
port with organizers and money until a complete victory 
for the miners is won. To this end it calls on its unions and 
on the public to not halt in their full and unmeasured aid 
to this worthy movement. Many families still need sup- 
port, and money will be required for some time to come, 
until the miners are more fully at work and able to help 
themselves. Let the trade unions be liberal in their dona- 
tions until this struggle is crowned with complete success. 

We can see no reason for the labor convention at Chicago 
next Monday. We advise our unions not to be represented 
there. The money it would cost to send delegates had 
better go to help the suffering miners and their families. It 
is not conventions, with irresponsible talk, inflammatory 
declamation and revolutionary buncombe, that the cause 
of labor can be advanced. Violent appeals to the passions 
of the multitude can serve no good purpose. It is only by 
systematic organization of the working people in trade 
unions, with united hearts and united funds, and a frater- 
nity of purpose which knows no bounds of creed, color, 
nationality or politics, that will uplift the masses. 

Trade unions are not the promoters of social disorder or 
the upholders of riot or revolution, Our course is along the 
lines of peace and historical orderly development. We are 
law abiding citizens, and if the law or its administration at 
times is against us we are confident that an enlightened 
public opinion will ultimately correct this wrong. Hence, 
we here make appeal to all fair minded moulders of public 
thought, to our public men, to the clergy and the press, to 
make a decided stand henceforth with us against the unfair 
and unconstitutional use of judicial injunctions which are 
wholly subversive of popular liberty. 

We further urge the citizens of our entire country to rise 
unitedly at the polls in every State and elect men to make 
and administer our laws who will root out and make for- 
ever impossible these new forms of judicial tyranny and 
political plianey which now prevail in the service of cor- 
porate wealth. 

Adopted by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation ot Labor. 

Washington, D. C., September 22, 1897. 

Endorsed by M. D. Ratchford, President of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

At 10.55 P, M. the E, C, adjourned until 9 o’clock Thursday 


morning. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


Moved that James O’Connell and M. M. Garland be acom- 
mittee to draft resolutions on the shooting of the miners at 
Hazleton, Pa., by Sheriff Martin and his deputies. Carried. 

On the application of the Tanners and Curriers of Chicago 
it was moved that, in view of the expense incurred by the 
miners’ strike, that the Chicago Federation of Labor be 
communicated with and requested to have their organiza- 
tion committee give them what assistance they can to or- 
ganize the trade. Carried. 

The following resolutions on the shooting of the miners 
were adopted : 

“Resolved, We declare the attack of Sheriff Martin and his 
deputies at Lattimer on the marching miners, then on 
strike, was a brutal, unprovoked massacre, inspired by the 
coal operators of that section to defeat the demands of the 
men for better conditions. 

“Resolved, Tha‘ the ever-ready use in late years of court 
injunctions, armed force, and the State militia in time of 
labor troubles is only part of the insidious programme to 
entirely subjugate the workers of America to the most de- 
basing degradation. 

“Resolved, That we condemn most severely the wanton 
killing and wounding of the poor miners at Lattimer, and 
will give our fullest help, through the trade unions and the 
American Federation of Labor, to raise moneys for the legal 
prosecution and conviction of Sheriff Martin and his mur- 
derous minions, that through the courts of our land even- 
handed justice may be done to atone for these revolting 
murders,” 

Moved that F. J. Weber be sent to Lattimer to discover, 
if possible, what opportunity there might be to organize the 
miners, and report to President Gompers immediately. 
Carried. 

Moved that the report of the committee consisting of P. J. 





McGuire and George Vance, who went to Lattimer in the 
interest of the A. F. of L., be indorsed. Carried. 

A large mass of routine business was considered and dis- 
posed of during the session. 

Executive Council having concluded its work, adjourned 
at 1.30, to meet again at the call of the President. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American Federation of La' or. 





Notice. 
OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON. D. C., September 30, 1897. j 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the Casting Dressers Union, and after 
due investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concern has been declared UNFAIR: 

THE WORTHINGTON PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings, and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





‘ 
Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 20, 1897.) 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ National 
Union, and after due investigation and attempt at settle- 
ment, the following firm has been declared UNFAIR: 

THE STRONG-GARFIELD Co., of East Weymouth, Mass., 

Manufacturers of Boots and Shoes. 
Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L 





Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 24, 1897. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of Rubber Workers Union, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cern has been declared UNFAIR: 

THE APSLEY RUBBER (Co., of Hudson, Mass. 

Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings, and 
labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





‘ ‘ 
Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 8, 1897. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of all differences existing be- 
tween the local unions of St. Louis of the Cigarmakers Inter- 
national Union and the firm of 

H. S. Block & Co., Cigar Manufacturers, of St. Louis, 
having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is 

Removed from our list “* We Don’t Patronize” and 
placed upon our Fair List. 

All unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
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that fair consideration and support to which it is now 
entitled. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union meet- 
ings, and labor reform press please copy. 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A. F. of L, 


‘ ‘ 
Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. ' 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 17, 1897. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

A satistactory settlement of all differences existing be- 
tween the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass 
Workers Union of North America and the 
GARFORD MANUFACTURING Co., of Elyria, Ohio (manufac- 

turers of bicycle saddles) 
having been reached, the same is 
Removed from our list “We Don’t Patronize,” and placed 
upon our Fair List. 

All Unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now en- 
titled. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

ARENA. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. (Chicago and Kansas City.) 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CoO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO, 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, 0; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CoO., ST. LOUIS. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROs., CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS, CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J.W. LOSSE TAILORING CoO., ST. LOUIS. 

KERBS, WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK, 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO, (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY Co. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO, 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE ©O., ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

8S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS, 

STUDEBAKER BROS, MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS, 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA, 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA, 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

WORTHINGTON PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 


ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 


CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WoopWoRK. 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 


Baltimore, Md.—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 
Chicago, Il.—Wolf & Nolan, Columbia Planing Mill Co., A. 


R. Beck Lumber & Mfg. Co., Calumet Lumber & Mfg. 
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Co., P. A. Russell Co., California Mfg. Co., Von Platen & 
Dick, Lockwood & Strickland, Wolf Bros. Mfg. Co., 
George Pagels, George Weiss, William Cook & Sons, Ra- 
cine Avenue Sash & Door Co., Western Planing Mill Co., 
Union Interior Finish Co., Englewood Interior Finish 
Co., Henry Peters’ Mfg. © 0. , Cottage Grove Mfg. Co. 
P. Brehms, Grand Crossing Building Supply Co., Engle- 
wood Sash and Door Co., John C. Hartig Co., William 
Dencer, Hruska, Nekota & Knoure k, Coullier & Lang, 
Builders’ Mfg. Co., Horty Bros. & Foley, Phillips Rinn 
Co., Vincent Dilouhey, Kelley Bros. Mfg. Co., Bursik, 
Hulka & Co., Liddell & Williams, Charles H. Mears, A. 
Dietsch, Keenan Bros., Chicago Store Fixture Co., C. EF. 
Peterson, C. E. Patterson, *Chicago Sash & Door Co., 
*Struthers Bros., E. Swenson, Kratzer & Fischer, G. Heg- 
ner & Co., Henry Scheres. 

Detroit, Mich.—Laffery & Sons., Wm. Monroe. 

Duluth, Minn.—D. E, Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler 
Works, Charles Moeller, 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincey, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co, 

Springfield, Mass.—*G, A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by astar hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


& Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 


Boots AND SHOES. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

Boston, Mass.— Clapp & Gordon, men’s and women’s. 
Jobbe rs: Hosmer, Codding & Co., Manning Shoe and 
Rubber Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; C. Bom- 
mer, men and boys’; R. Schoening and F. Uhl, cacks. 

Chicago, Ill.—Schwab Bros., men’s. Jobbers—Guttmean, 
Carpenter & Telling. 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s; J. Witchell & Sons, men’s bicycle shoes. 
Hamilton, Ohio.—Miami Shoe Co., women’s, misses and 

children’s, 

Lynn, Mass.—Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s ; John P. Griffin 
& Co., misses and children’s. 
Mansfield, Mass.—Mansfield Union 

misses and children’s. 

Marlboro, Mass.—J. Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M. O’ Donnell & Co., men’s, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes, 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber; W. N. Laird 

Providence, R. I.—Congdon & Aylsworth Co., jobbers. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s. 

South Bantree, Mass.—W. Ross & Co., men’s. 

Springtield, Ohio.—The F Te h Shoe Co., heavy y shoes, 

Springfield, Mass.—Cutler & Porter, jobbe rs. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s; A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s misses and 
children’s; EK. Hilts, men’s, women’s and children’s. 
Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co. 


Shoe Co., women’s, 





HORSE NAILS. 


By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Uni.n No. 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 





LIME. 
By J. M. Stone, Secretary of Federal Labor Union, No. 6695. 
J. W. Jenkins, manufacturer of Spring Lime. 





TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 

Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. E, 
Wallace «& Sons; 
; Imperial 
Rogers. 


Lamson & Goodnow, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R, 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co. 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co.; C. 
Meriden. 


UNION LABEL CRACKERS. 


By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 

As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union son use the label 

Auburn, N. Y. McCrea, 10 State street. 

Chicago, IlL.— The Hayden Baking Co., 
Vallace street, 

Columbus, Ohio.—Coleman & Felber, 262 South High street. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The ¢ ‘hristonson Cracker Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, West State street. 

Louisville, Ky.—Hall & Hayward, Jefferson street. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612- 
620 Lock street. 

perene, | Ohio, —-Seyfang & Co., Market square 

Utica, N. Y .—Geo, Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 


streets. 


Thirty-sixth and 





the month of August, 1897. 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1897. 


thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS. 


August, 


1, 


W 


_ 


16. 


Cash on hand ..... in 

Federal labor union bt ‘tax, “july em wake 

Bro of painters and decorators, tax, july 

Looe printing pressmens, tax, a, m, }.... 
Casting dressers prot 6844, tax, july.... 

Federal labor union 6925, sup . ‘ 

Lathers 6494, tax, august. Ree 

rae ral labor union 6#18, sup. : 

Callers prot 6882, tax, m, j, j, a rime’ 
United bro of paper makers of Ain, sup. eccmaresch 
Cigarmakers intl union, tax, m, a, m. 
Plate glass workers 685, tax, july. 
Caulkers prot 5600, tax,a,m, j,j,a,s 
Pattern makers national league, tax, july...... 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6872, tax,a,m, j 
Tin plate openers 614, tax, june. Pekapeireanen 
Singer Manufacturing Co, adv . 

Law Reporter Co, adv...... 

Tinners and slaters 6940, sup... sass 

Marble cutters and polishers iH, sup y 

Shirt workers prot 6900, tax, j, j, 

United bro of leather workers on horse goods, 
tax, july se nee 
sro of boiler makers «& ship builders, tax, 

Laundry workers 642, ~~ pinhataein’ oes 

















Wood workers prot 6870, tax, july. eee 
Kilnmen, dippers and sagge rmakers 6528, tax, 


_.* Fae te Seana irk Sonne 
Federal labor union 6335, tax, a,m, ee 
Tin plate workers prot 6808, (ax, jume..... ‘ 
Federal labor union 6929, tax, july za on 
Saw mill workers prot 6795, sup 
Montre “al (Can) federated trades council, ‘sup. 
Lasters, FEDERATIONISTS, .. 
Marble cutters and tile setter 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, ee 
Federal labor union 6605, ti ix, august. 
Federal labor union 6849, tax, seattle 20c; 
Intl typographical, tax, july .. “ ; 
Iron workers helpers 6715, Sup ..........-.++++0++ 
Natl union of united brewery workmen, sup.. 
Federal labor union 6641, sup..... ona Seaenndéwess 
Tinners and slaters 6940, sup....... 
Federal labor union 6812, tax, august ... 
Nail makers 6813, _ i é 
Lathers prot 6851, tax, a, m i 
Laundry workers prot 6943, sup jntewies 
Federal labor union 6308, tax, june, $1.8; sup. as) 
Bricklayers prot 6897, tay, august wei 
Flour packers and nailers aay 6122, tar, pba 
Federal labor union #0, tax, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, 
n, d,j. 0 
Bonner federal labor union ‘6630, tax, july. 
Louisville central labor union, tant n, d, j, f, ‘m, 
a, m, ! 
Lathers : 
Spring worke Ts 682 0, ‘tax, ‘august... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, august. 
Iron workers helpers 6709, tax, july. eS 
Textile workers 6842, sup... .. iia siesta 
Tin plate workers 600k, tax, july. ers 
Ship carpenters and ¢ aulkers 6891, tax, - 
Fort Worth trades assembly, tax, m, i, j, a, s,o 
a “ederal labor union 6736, te ix, august. 
Natl slate quarrymens union, tax, augus 
Laboring mens prot 5287, tax, july..... 
Mineral mine workers &, sup..... 
Rubber workers 6609, sup............ 
Chandelier 6915, tax, = 
Laundry workers 6944, ‘ 
Federal labor union 6877, tz ix, -s. 
Federal labor union 6881, tax, juiy. 
Federal labor union 6925, tax, july. 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, j,a.... 
Hod carriers 6805, tax, a, m, ‘. i, a, : 
Amal beer, ice & soda water employer G45, sup 
Teamsters prot 6060, tax, j, f, m,a,m, j, $1.20; 
sup, We. sel dieces bl peo eae Ae ols piled 
Intl ty pographica nion, assessment........... 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, august............... 
Can makers mutual prot et sup.... 
Stone masons 6652, tax, j, a, S....0..... Kenwhae 
Binghampton central labor union, sup.. Paton 
Washington (DC) building trades council, sup 
Amal woodworkers union, tax, m, a, m,j,j.... 
Federal labor union 6737, tax, J, a, 2.01; sup, We 
Tin plate openers 691, tax, july, ;sup, We.... 
Laborers 6548, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, j eataianinewebie 
Stationary firemen 6406, sup..................0055 
Laundry workers 6608, sup.................0.0008: 





6848, tax, august. 












































Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
(The months are abbreviated 
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. Chainmakers 6817, tax, m, j 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, july. 

19, Mine workers 8, sup...............seeecseceecccees 
Federal labor union 6812, sup.. 

2. Plate glass workers 6922, tax, aug, 35 
Federal labor union 6801, sup A a Ry BSC 
Slate and tile roofers 6847, sup.................... 
Patent machine tinners 6947, sup .... 

21. Carpenters and joiners 72, sup. ahaen 
are pe (Ky) central labor union, tax, ads i, 

eee jiereceees . aes 
Cc Setunaine rs 7, sup.. : 
Federal labor union 6803, ‘tax, “july, 50e; 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, 
Ladies federal labor union 6883, tax, august . 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, hens LETTE 
Tin plate openers 6914, sup..... ade. eae 
Teamsters and draymen 648, sup.. ERE 
Bill posters and distributers 6949, sup.......... . 
| OF i eh ee 

23. Tinners and slaters 6040, sup....................+- 
Federal labor union 6736, sup....................- 
Federal labor union 5868, sup..................... 
Stoneware potters, tax,m, j, j,a,s,o,n,d,1806,j,f,m, 

a, m, j,j, a, $1.44; assess, 36; FEDERATIONISt, $i 
Railway teamsters 5872, tax, ye eer cadens 
Patternmakers natl league, tax, augu 
Amal society of carpenters and a tax, j,a 
Laundry workers 6802, tax, j, a@................... 
Chicago federation of labor, tax, m,a,m...... 
Kindling wood workers 6950, sup ................ 
Washington (DC) central labor union, tax,m, j,j 

24. Federal labor union 6906, sup $1; FEDERATION- 

8 eee a Ee ae 
Horse nail makers prot 6170, tax, july,$1.15; sup $ 
EE EERE RE 
Librarian of Congress (money refunded), sup. 
Top roll coverers and belt makers 6935, tax, aug 
Elastic web weavers amal association, tax, m, 

jy, Yad $3.08; FEDERATIONIST, c..... : es 

25. Drillers, tool dressers and rig builders 6 1, sup 
I  ccunaracovcssentvabnsavesensnss anes 
A A of IS workers, sup. 
Amal association of street a —e, 

tax, a, m, j, j, S80; assessment, $30. ; 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, august. . 

Elastic goring weavers amal assoc iation, FED- 

ERATIONIST 
Mattress workers 6190, tax, 

jf, m,a,m, j 
Federal labor union 6804, tax, j, a, $1.80; sup $10 
Saw mill workers 6724, sup..............ccceseeess 
Structural iron workers 5723, tax, august, 46c; 

i, EOP 

26. Fre (Fla) federated trades council, sup .... 
Amal lace curtain operatives, nad ae. S i, Ja 
Coal handlers 6852, tax, j, a. 

26, John M Mooney, sup.. 
Federal labor inion 6854, sup. 
Truckmens prot 6952, sup.. nevkachieiesoe 

27. Journeymens barber intl union, ‘tax, a, m, 
Hod earriers 6266, tax, a, s, 0. PORE E EP 
Federal labor union 6558, sup.. atean 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6601, sup. a 
Hand shirt-ironers 6871, tax, a, m, j. eeien 
Cincinnati (O) central labor union, sup.. 

28, Saw mill workers prot 6700, FEDERATIONIS 
Federal labor union 6801, tax, august. 
Federal labor union 6849, sup,.................... 
Saw mill workers 679, FEDERATIONIST......... 
RE SE Ea aE 
Fishermens 6477, tax, m,j, j, a. 

31. Federal labor union 6925, sup... 
Brewery engineers and firemer n “6910, tax, j,a. 
Washington (DC) central labor union, sup.. 
H&SWIU of BW, sup........... 

Pueblo (Col) central trades & labor union, sup. 
Laborers prot 6862, sup...... ‘ 
Stone pointers 6775, tax, a, s, * STS MRE Cte i 
FEDERATIONISTS...... ate aane 

Small supplies........ 

Subscriptions .. - 


Total. 























EXPENSES. 
August. 
2. By one month’s rent in advance, Chas. EF. Banes 
Newspaper for office... 
ae for 27 days, Great Falls i i aE a ae 


100 Pa gains, James P W illett, postmaste . 
o ~~ —F right of seal, Librarian of © ongress...: 
Fof Ll badges, C C Darling & Co..... ......... 

L ight, Washington Gas Light Co ............... 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons....................-- 
3000 2c stamped envelopes, The Law Reporter Co 


1 Book of coupons for ty pewrite r ribbons, Smith 
Premier Typewriter Co 
Commission om adv, Henry Rice, New York.. 

6. Office knife, D N 


teen eaaaaaracantata ame 
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10 00 
22 5 


Se xit 


Sz 


on Km 
=! 
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135 00 
15 60 
66 48 

7 00 


10 00 
1 00 


8. Expressage, Adams Express Co. ; 
Commission on ady, H L Palmer, ¢ ‘hicago . 
12. 1 Quire stencil paper, 1 sheet perforated silk, 
2.20; 1 doz carbon, He; Smith Premier ' Type- 





oe Te neencess 270 

13. Expressage, Donne ily. iaacigted 2 

l4. Printing August FEDERATIONIST, Law Rep Co. 14 30 
Printing 2000 lists’ of affiliated organizations, 
$35.50; 100,000 gummed labels; $30.00; 500 %4 cap 
circulars, $5.00; 1000 2e-stamped envelopes, 
Ru; 6 packages of ar We; 1 doz blue 
encils, 85e; ink stand, 2} ruler, lie; 3 muci- 
Gee brushe 8, 5c; re ee ‘atlas, $1.25; binding 
dictionary, full ‘sheep, #4.00; furnishing 2000 Iec- 

stamped envelopes, The Law Reporter Co ... 102 80 

18. Expressage, O Baylon Te ; ecun 2 

19. Clock, R Harris & Co................ 5 00 

Car tickets, W F Ashley E aes 25 

2». Toilet supply, Fowler Mfg Co. 7 

Salary for | year, treasurer, John B Lennon. 100 00 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co... 22 41 

Office supplies, R P Andrews & Co. 6 O08 

2. Two years subscription, The Public Opinion 6 00 

Commission on adv, H L Palmer, Chicago 10 00 

25. Expressage, John W Davis (US ex pre SS). 2 

For 1 call to Balto and messenger, C & P Tel Co 60 

30 Pins, J Kelly. 25 

3 days’ work ty pewriting, M O'Gorman. 6 00 

Commission an adv, Thomas Glover, Wash oO 

1 day’s work ty pewriting, F © Lovett , 1% 
Organizing expenses in W Va for miners, F J 

Weber . 75 00 
Organizing expe nses in W Va for miners, WD 

eee 80 10 
Organizing expe nses in W Va for miners, Robert 

Askew 1 00 
Organizing ex pe nses in W Va for miners, Chris 

Evans..... 120 00 
Traveling expe nsex, ete, miners strike, Samuel 

Gompers.. 119 90 
fare to Philadelphia and return and hotel ex- 

penses, Frank Morrison..... 15 00 

31. By 1 month’s salary, Samuel Gompers 150 00 

By 1 month’s salary, F rank Morrison 125 00 

By 4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, W. A. OBrien ti) ti 

By 4 weeks’ salary, asst stenographer, J Kelly 16 00 


By 4 weeks’ salary, W F Ashley, 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 





Total caine ni 
RECAPITULATION, 
Cash on hand August 1 
Receipts for August . 





Total . 
Expenses 
Balance....... me - $2,723 70 





THE INDIANAPOLIS SHVINGS & INVESTMENT ©®©., 
at 36 Circle st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent, *,* 





RALSTON & SIDDONS, 
Attorneys at Law, 


Loan and Trust Building 


J. H. Ralston. 


F. L. Siddons. Washington, D. C. 


BIG 4 ROUTE. 
The Old Established Sleeping-Car Line to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Big Four and C. & O. still run through sleepers, 
leaving Indianapolis, daily, at 6.20 p. m., reaching 
Washington next afternoon at 3.45 p. m. 

Returning, leave Washington at 2.20 p. m., reach 
Indianapolis 11.40 next morning. 

This is the short line from Indianapolis to Wash- 
ington. 

Splendid dining cars attached to these trains, both 
on Big Four and C. & O. 

For tickets and sleeping-car space call at Big Four 
offices, No. 1 East Washington street and Union 
Station. H. M. BRONSON, A. G. P. 
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THE LAW REPORTER COMPANY mm. 


of Washington D. C., strives to be the 
best Union Office in the city, and wants 
all your U. biz. 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 


518 5th Street, N. W. 


M. W. MOORE, Mcr. 





~—— = 


WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in al! parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 

_INDIANAPOLIS 
Collecti:g and Reporting Agency 
39-40 Journal Bldg., Indianapolis. 
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Ki nssford'’s 
Oswego Starch, 
HES WAR 


<X,STRENGTH. UNIFORM Qua 
eve’ “ry 
ws. CHICAGO... 
~ LONDON. 4893 PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD & SON... Osweco.NY.USA. | 
Caveats, Trade- 


PATENTS, sums. 


Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
EK. T. SILVIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
“AWONOD3 G009 S| Aurwnd is3g 























Talbott Block. 





GREAT FALLS ICE Co. 


DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY IN PURE 


KENNEBEC ICE, 


Office, 924 Pa. Ave. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


" . § Tenth St. Wharf,S. W. 3056 Water St., N. W. 
DEPOTS, { Third St. Wharf, S. E. 1329 32d St., N. W. 


TELEPHONE 372. 








DETROIT) 
I 


ni 
DAYTO 
HAMILTON 


> 7 
STLOUIS§ Canc ANAT! eevee 





Parlor Cars on Day Trains. Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains 
D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Caveats, Trade-Marks 
and Copyrights prompt- 
ly secured. Inventors 


assisted; Companies formed; Patents sold on com- 
mission. Write for Circulars. 9 #8 8 #8 


JOHN S. DUFFIE & CO., 
802 F Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COLLECTION AND CLAIM AGENCY 


Claims before any of the Executive Depart- 
ments prosecuted, and Pension Claims 
promptly attended to. I am a recognized 
Attorney before all branches of the Interior 
Department and the Departments of the 
Government, %& 2% % SF SH SS S 


T. H. BROOKE, 
426 STH ST.,N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Overalls, 
nearly everywhere. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Standard of Excellence——= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


AL _ THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest withthe 
least repairs. 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SPEED — 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK, 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer anetaraes a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . .. . 1 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








PATRONIZE UNION CLERKS. 


All menos of the R. C. N. P. A. can show this card. 








sk for it when making your purchases. 
Endorsed by the A. F. of L. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Union-made Cigars. i 

: ph. Poemrme UNION of America, 20 oxanaatcn devoted tothe ad- 


JMATERIALand INTELLECTUAL WELIARE OF THE herefore we recommend 
upon ths Cabal val be pushed according to law. 








Coopers Union Label for 
slack barrel cooperage, such 
as is used as packages for 
flour, crackers, lime, ce- 
ment, ete. 
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